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PREFACE 

THE  two  journeys  of  which  some  account  is 
given  here  were  undertaken  with  a twofold 
object ; first,  with  the  idea  of  finding  out 
the  English  Church-people  living  scattered  about 
in  the  regions  visited,  seeing  how  many  they  were, 
where  they  lived,  what  were  their  chief  spiritual 
needs,  and  then  of  ministering  to  them;  and  secondly, 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  were  any  openings  for 
missionary  work  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the 
Province  of  South  Africa  among  the  native  races. 
The  journeys  were  never  meant  to  be  more  than 
pioneer  journeys : but  it  was  always  hoped  that 
they  might  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  a permanent 
work. 

Little  has  been  said  about  Prieska,  Kenhardt  and 
Upington,  partly  because  they  have  been  fully  dealt 
with  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare  in  Chapter  VIII.  of 
‘ Sketches  of  Church  Work  and  Life  in  the  Diocese 
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of  Capetown,’*  partly  because  they  all  belong  to 
Cape  Colony,  which,  strictly  speaking,  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  the  book.  The  whole  of  the  first 
chapter  is  really  preliminary. 

There  are  few  books,  written  in  English,  treating 
of  the  countries  visited,  and  of  such  as  do  exist  the 
majority  describe  a state  of  affairs  which,  to  a con- 
siderable extent  at  least,  has  passed  away.  Moffat’s 
‘ Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa,’ 
and  B.  Shaw’s  * Memorials  of  South  Africa,’  give  us 
glimpses  of  a portion  of  Great  Namaland  in  1818 
and  1820.  Of  the  central  and  northern  part  of  what 
is  now  German  South-West  Africa  much  interesting 
information  is  given  in  Gabon’s  * South  Africa  ’ 
(1850-52),  Chapman’s  ‘Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
South  Africa’  (1855-64)  and  Andersson’s  ‘Lake 
Ngami,’  ‘ The  Okavango  River,’  and  ‘ Notes  of  Travel 
in  South  Africa’  (1850-67).  The  country  under  the 
new  regime  is  dealt  with  in  various  German  books, 
such  as  Schinz’s  ‘ Deutsch  Slid-West  Afrika,’  von 
Francis’s  ‘Nama  und  Damara,  Deutsch  Sud-West 
Afrika,’  and  von  Biilow’s  ‘ Drei  Jahre  im  Lande 
Hendrik  Witboois.’  Turning  to  Angola,  we  find 

* Edited  by  the  present  writer,  published  by  the  ‘South 
African  Electric  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,’  Loop 
Street,  Capetown. 
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that  Monteiro’s  ‘ Angola  and  the  River  Congo  ’ 
covers  a period  between  1858-73.  Later  than  that 
comes  Serpa  Pinto’s  ‘ How  I Crossed  Africa,’  and 
Capello’s  and  Ivens’s  * De  Benguella  as  Terras  de 
Jacca’  (both  1877-79).  The  only  very  recent  books 
with  which  I have  met  that  touch  on  Angola  are 
Vincent’s  * Actual  Africa,’  an  American  book,  pub- 
lished in  1895;  and  Postma’s  ‘ De  Trekboeren  te 
St.  Januario  Humpata,’  published  in  1897,  which 
deals  mainly  with  Humpata  up  to  1894. 

It  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  decide  how  to  spell 
Native  names.  In  each  case  I have  sought  to  follow 
what  seemed  the  best  authority.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  first  journey  was  completed  four,  and  the 
second  two,  years  ago.  Until,  however,  the  Mission 
of  Help  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  in  October, 
1904,  it  was  impossible  to  find  time  to  put  my  notes 
into  book  form.  When  at  last  I had  leisure  to  do 
this,  I found  it  necessary  in  not  a few  cases  to  refer 
either  to  Angola  or  to  German  South-West  Africa 
for  further  information  on  various  points.  This, 
owing  to  difficulties  of  communication,  which  were 
naturally  not  lessened  by  the  war  now  being  waged 
in  German  territory,  involved  a further  delay  of 
several  months. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers,  I have  traced  my 
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course  on  the  map.  The  position  of  all  places  that 
are  marked  is  accurately  given ; but  the  course 
between  the  various  points  is  only  approximately 
correct.  In  some  cases  the  illustrations  hardly 
present  adequately  the  present  condition  of  a place. 
Wherever  possible,  and  necessary,  the  date  of  the 
original  photograph  has  been  given.  I have  to  give 
my  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  have  kindly  given  me 
permission  to  make  use  of  the  originals  from  which 
the  pictures  are  taken  : and  I also  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  gratitude  to  my  niece,  Miss  R B.  Durst, 
for  the  map.  The  materials  for  the  latter  were  kindly 
supplied,  in  part,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Brincker,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Pettinen. 

Much  of  the  information  scattered  about  the  book 
was,  of  course,  obtained  on  the  spot  from  those 
people  whom  I met,  particularly  from  those  to  whose 
hospitality  I owe  so  much.  I have  also  learnt  various 
facts  from  some  of  the  writers  named  above,  or  in  the 
book  itself.  I have  further  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Brincker,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Flint,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Rooney,  the  Rev.  C. 
Hahn,  the  Rev.  H.  Tindall,  and  H.  Beard,  Esq., 
for  information  bearing  mainly  on  Part  I.,  Chapter  II. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  that  some  errors 
of  fact  have  crept  in,  and  remained  undetected.  I 
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can,  however,  truly  say  that  I have  made  every  effort 
to  insure  accuracy.  Comprehensiveness  was  beyond 
my  purpose.  The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  a brief  and  simple  record  of  two  plain  missionary 
journeys,  with  such  thoughts  as  naturally  flow  from 
them,  written  mainly  for  those  who  would  look  at  it 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  writer.  What 
that  standpoint  is  is  clear  enough  from  the  book 
itself. 

ALAN  G.  S.  GIBSON,  Bp. 

U.C.R.M.S.  Gaika , 

At  Sea,  June  14,  1905. 
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PART  I 

FROM  CAPETOWN,  VlA  WINDHOEK, 
TO  SWAKOPMUND  AND  WALFISCH  BAY 
OVERLAND,  AND  BACK  BY  SEA 

April  8— July  17,  1901. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CAPETOWN  TO  GORDONIA 

ON  April  8 (Easter  Monday)  of  igor,  I left 
Capetown  for  De  Aar,  the  first  stage  of 
the  journey  through  the  southern  part  of 
German  South-West  Africa. 

The  journey  had  long  been  planned,  and  it  should 
have  been  undertaken  the  previous  year,  when  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare  (one  of  the  itinerating  clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Capetown)  and  Mr.  Cleverly,  the 
magistrate  of  Walfisch  Bay,  would  have  been  my 
companions  ; but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  upset 
all  our  plans,  and  entailed  on  each  one  of  us  other 
duties.  Now  I proposed  to  go  alone,  except  that  I 
was  to  be  attended  by  a young  coloured  man  from 
Ceres,  Isaac  Damoin. 

The  question  of  how  to  make  the  journey  had 
been  a matter  of  much  anxious  consideration.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  engage  a waggon  to 
carry  us  from  some  point  on  the  German  border 
right  through  to  Walfisch  Bay  ; but  this  would 
have  involved  great  expense,  and  it  seemed  not  only 
preferable  but  safe  (for  South  Africa  is  nothing  if  it 
3 1—2 
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is  not  hospitable)  to  trust  to  the  conveyances  that 
might  be  obtained  from  place  to  place  along  the 
road.  People  in  Gordonia  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  German  territory  were  already  known  to  me; 
with  these  I had  been  in  correspondence,  and  had 
been  able  to  make  arrangements  for  the  journey  as 
far  as  Keetmanshoop.  Beyond  that,  I trusted  to 
what  might  be  provided ; of  both  country  and  people 
I knew  practically  nothing.  The  one  thing  that  was 
certain  was  that  I must  be  at  Swakopmund  on 
June  29,  at  the  latest,  to  catch  the  monthly  steamer 
to  Capetown.  I should  have  preferred  to  be  there 
ten  days  sooner,  so  as  to  give  that  time  to  Swakop- 
mund and  Walfisch  Bay. 

Isaac  joined  the  train  at  Ceres  Road  on  the  night 
of  the  8th,  and  we  reached  De  Aar  at  3 a.m.  on  the 
10th.  Even  in  South  Africa  one  can  hardly  pay  a 
morning  call  before  six  o’clock,  so  we  spent  the  next 
three  hours  at  the  station,  sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep, 
one  on  a bench,  the  other  on  the  platform.  At  six 
o’clock  I felt  sure  that  early  coffee  would  be  ready 
at  the  Rectory,  and  then  made  my  way  over  there. 
Three  hours  later  I had  said  Good-bye  to  the  last 
English  clergyman  whom  I was  to  see  till  July  15, 
and  was  on  the  road  in  a Cape-cart,  bound  for 
Prieska. 

Our  driver  was  a young  Dutchman,  well  known  to 
Mr.  Hoare  and  myself,  from  beyond  Prieska.  He 
had  been  commandeered  to  fight  against  the  British, 
and  had  actually  been  out  on  commando  (I  believe, 
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quite  unwillingly),  but,  fortunately,  had  been  on  the 
sick-list  when  the  fight  at  Hou  Water  took  place, 
and  so  had  got  off  very  easily. 

Britstown,  where  we  spent  the  first  night,  is,  like 
De  Aar,  in  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown,  therefore  no 
special  duties  were  awaiting  me,  although  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  the  request  of  the  Commandant,  I 
visited  the  hospital.  During  the  war  I was  fairly 
familiar  with  the  hospitals  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  was  immensely  struck  with  the 
uncomplaining  cheerfulness  of  the  patients.  On 
the  nth  we  slept  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  Green,  and  reached  Prieska  early  the  following 
afternoon.  Here  I was  made  most  comfortable  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedley. 

Three  days  and  a half  were  all  that  could  be 
spared  for  Prieska ; which  had  already  been  visited 
three  times  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These 
days  were  full}7  taken  up  with  pastoral  duties  and 
the  laying  in  of  stores  for  my  journey.  Prieska, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  back-country,  had  in 
these  days  no  resident  English  clergyman,  but  was 
ordinarily  served  by  one  of  our  two  itinerating  clergy 
once  in  six  months.  Lay  services  were,  however, 
held  regularly  every  Sunday.  During  the  war  the 
Dutch  minister  held  services  for  our  troops  ; and  on 
this  occasion,  as  before,  the  Dutch  Church  was  most 
kindly  lent  me  for  a parade  service  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  The  English  community  still  has  no 
Church  of  its  own,  but  the  magistrate  is  good  enough 
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to  let  us  use  the  Court-House  Sunday  by  Sunday.  It 
will  probably  not  be  long  before  we  have  our  own 
Church,  both  here  and  at  Kenhardt. 

On  the  16th  we  left  again  in  a Cape-cart  for 
Kenhardt,  driven  by  another  Dutchman,  whom  I did 
not  know.  The  first  night  was  spent  at  Draghoender, 
the  second  at  the  farm  of  a Dutchman  who  had 
been  in  prison  for  some  time  owing  to  the  war,  but 
had  now  been  released.  Under  these  circumstances 
I did  not  expect  a very  cordial  welcome,  but  found 
myself  quite  mistaken  ; for  when  I asked  him  to 
show  me  a place  where  I could  put  up  my  patrol- 
tent,  he  would  not  hear  of  my  doing  so,  but  placed 
his  spare  room  at  once  at  my  disposal. 

The  following  day,  as  we  were  getting  near 
Kenhardt,  I experienced  the  only  difficulty  that  I 
ever  had  during  the  whole  war  in  getting  through 
our  lines.  From  December,  1899,  I had  held  a 
general  pass  from  headquarters  which  enabled  me  to 
go  anywhere.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  were 
challenged  by  two  coloured  men,  ‘ Border  Scouts,’ 
who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
in  which  the  pass  was  written,  and  were  probably 
unable  to  read  at  all  ; so  we  were  informed  that  we 
could  not  proceed  further.  The  episode  might  have 
terminated  unpleasantly  for  all  parties,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  a convoy  close  by,  in 
charge  of  a lieutenant  of  the  Scouts.  We  drove 
straight  up  to  the  waggon  where  he  was,  and  the 
matter  was  at  once  put  right. 
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My  last  visit  to  Kenhardt  had  synchronised  with 
the  relief  of  Mafeking,  and  among  the  officers  whose 
acquaintance  I had  then  made  was  one  who,  only  a 
few  days  later,  was  killed  at  the  fight  at  Kheis.  This 
time  Kenhardt  was  garrisoned  by  the  Border  Scouts; 
and  Mr.  Eustace,  the  magistrate,  and  the  officers 
most  kindly  made  me  their  guest. 

The  three  and  a half  days  which  had  been  allowed 
for  Kenhardt  were  well  occupied  with  clerical  work, 
as  at  Prieska,  among  civilians  and  military.  Captain 
Styles  made  some  very  valuable  additions  to  my 
stores  as  a parting  gift,  which  I much  appreciated 
in  the  last  part  of  my  journey,  when  I was  really 
thrown  on  my  own  resources. 

On  Monday,  April  22,  we  were  on  the  road  again. 
Mr.  Connan  kindly  took  us  in  for  the  night,  and  the 
following  afternoon  we  were  over  the  Orange  River 
and  in  Upington,  the  most  important  centre  in 
Gordonia. 

The  drivers  had,  I think,  been  rather  anxious 
throughout  the  journey  as  to  the  possibility  of 
trouble.  The  Boers  were  supposed  to  have  come 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Kenhardt  while  we  were  there, 
and  the  telegraph-wires  to  Upington  were  cut  very 
shortly  after  our  arrival.  I was  thankful  that  we 
had  fared  better  than  the  then  Bishop  of  Zululand 
did  on  two  occasions  during  the  war. 

Upington  lies  in  the  Diocese  of  Bloemfontein; 
but,  being  very  difficult  of  access  from  Kimberley,  it 
has  for  some  years,  by  mutual  consent,  been  worked 
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from  the  Diocese  of  Capetown  by  one  of  the  itine- 
rating priests.  Lay  services  were  at  this  time  held 
regularly ; and  when,  early  in  1903,  Prieska  obtained 
a resident  clergyman,  whose  business  it  was  to  work 
all  the  large  district  in  which  the  three  townships 
are  comprised,  Upington  began  to  receive  clerical 
visits  with  tolerable  frequency. 

The  300  miles  which  had  been  covered  since 
De  Aar  was  left  had  called  for  no  remark  as  far  as 
scenery  was  concerned.  All  that  country  is,  taken 
as  a whole,  distinctly  monotonous  and  uninspiring ; 
it  has,  of  course,  the  charm  of  the  open  veldt,  and 
that  charm  is  very  real  and  powerful,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  has  any  other  attraction.  Certainly 
it  was  pleasant  to  leave  it  behind,  and  take  in 
exchange  the  beautiful  views  obtained  from  the 
cliffs  of  Upington  over  the  Orange  River,  that  rolls 
past  just  below,  and  the  wooded  islands  with  which 
it  is  studded.  Mr.  Bentley  (the  lay-reader)  and  the 
congregation  had  procured  two  detached  rooms  for 
me  looking  immediately  down  upon  the  river,  and  no 
more  charming  situation  could  have  been  found. 

Upington  was  the  last  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood with  which  I was  familiar.  The  work  which 
had  to  be  done  was,  of  course,  similar  to  that  at 
Kenhardt  and  Prieska.  In  addition  to  that,  I had 
to  lay  in  my  last  supplies  for  my  journey  before 
plunging  into  the  unknown  land  that  lay  in  front. 

The  few  persons  whom  I had  already  met  who  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  Great  Namaland  had 
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not  given  me  very  encouraging  accounts  of  what  I 
was  likely  to  find  there.  The  description  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  want  of  food  and  want  of 
water.  So  at  Upington  I added  to  the  patrol-tent 
and  camp-stool  which  I had  brought  from  Clare- 
mont, and  the  tinned  meats,  groceries,  and  kettle 
which  I had  bought  at  Prieska,  a large  cask  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  from  place  to  place. 

For  a considerable  period  I had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  R.  Steyn,  who  was  then  living 
some  seventy-two  miles  beyond  Upington,  about  my 
journey,  and  he  had  kindly  promised  to  send  a 
waggon  down  to  Upington  to  bring  me  up  to  his 
farm  at  Bloemfontein.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a little 
disconcerting  to  receive  a letter  from  him  the  day 
after  my  arrival  to  say  that  his  waggon  had  been 
commandeered  by  the  officer  who  had  been  acting 
as  Commandant  for  the  district.  This  seemed  rather 
hard,  as  there  w ere  other  waggons  which  were  un- 
touched, and  Mr.  Steyn  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Commandant  that  my  whole  journey  would  fall 
through  if  my  transport  failed  me  at  the  outset. 
This  was  the  only  instance  that  1 had  during  the 
whole  war  of  any  obstruction  being  placed  in  the  way 
of  my  travelling,  which  I was  able  to  carry  on  just 
as  usual.  In  other  places,  notably  at  Clanwilliam 
and  Ivnysna,  commanding  officers  had  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  make  thoughtful  arrangements  for  me. 
Happily,  the  Upington  people  were  able  to  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  Messrs.  Turner  and  Bentley  lent  me 
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a waggon  and  oxen  to  go  to  Zwartmodder,  sixty  miles 
away. 

It  seemed  strange  to  have  been  in  South  Africa 
for  nineteen  years,  and  yet  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
waggon-travelling  or  the  capacities  of  oxen.  All  my 
work  hitherto  had  been  done  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  in  Cape-cart  or  in  train,  and  I could  only  recall 
having  once  travelled,  many  years  before,  for  some 
fourteen  miles  in  a tent-waggon.  Mr.  Turner,  how- 
ever, gave  me  very  careful  directions,  and  we  reached 
Zwartmodder  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  30, 
after  a two  days’  journey,  at  the  exact  hour  at  which 
he  had  said  we  ought  to  arrive. 

We  were  now  well  in  the  sand  country.  Our 
long  outspan  on  the  second  day  had  been  made  at  a 
place  near  which  the  sand  was  piled  up  high  in  hills 
and  ridges.  Indeed,  this  had  formed  almost  the 
only  striking  feature  of  the  two  days’  trek. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Steyn 
arrived  with  oxen  and  a cart  (which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  military), . and  took  me  on  another 
twelve  miles  to  Bloemfontein. 

At  Bloemfontein,  and  at  The  Halt,  a few  miles 
further  on,  where  Mr.  Steyn  senior  was  at  that 
time  living,  we  had  quite  a nice  little  congregation 
of  Church-people.  There  was  a candidate  for  con- 
firmation, whom  I had  been  preparing,  by  books, 
from  Claremont,  and  five  communicants,  so  that 
there  was  plenty  to  do  at  the  two  houses.  Six  days 
were  spent  at  the  two  farms,  where  I was  welcomed 
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with  the  friendliness  that  never  fails  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  visit  has  left  very  pleasant  memories  behind 
it.  During  my  stay  at  Bloemfontein  I was  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  camel-post,  which  conveys 
the  mails  from  Upington  to  Rietfontein,  on  the 
German  border.* 

On  May  7 we  were  on  the  move  again.  Mr.  Steyn, 
to  whom  I am  more  indebted  than  to  anyone  else 
for  making  arrangements  for  my  journey  and  facili- 
tating it  in  every  way,  had  promised  to  drive  me  on 
to  Mr.  de  Scande’s  farm  (Dawignab)  over  the 
German  border,  rather  more  than  sixty  miles  from 
Bloemfontein.  It  was  nearly  5 p.m.  before  we  got 
away  from  The  Halt,  in  a Cape-cart  with  a team  of 
five  horses  and  a mule.  The  drought,  which  was 
very  much  in  evidence  at  the  farm,  where  a magni- 
ficent garden  was  being  destroyed  by  want  of  water, 
caused  an  alteration  in  our  plans ; for  we  found  no 
water  at  the  place  where  we  had  expected  it,  and  had 
to  travel  on  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  out- 
spanned  for  the  night  on  the  veldt.  It  was  five 
years  since  I had  slept  in  the  open  on  the  ground, 
but  I know  no  more  comfortable  or  healthy  kind 
of  bed,  if  only  one  has  karosses  enough,  and  it  was 
a pleasure  to  get  back  to  it  again.  The  patrol-tent 

* Camels  are  now  (1905)  used  by  the  Cape  Mounted  Police, 
stationed  at  Upington,  for  patrolling  in  the  sand  country. 
They  have  also  been  largely  used  by  the  Germans  for  trans- 
port during  the  present  war.  Those  so  employed  have  been 
brought  from  the  Canaries. 
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which  I took  with  me  from  Claremont  was  never 
once  used  during  the  whole  journey. 

The  next  morning,  while  I was  going  to  hurry  up 
the  ‘ boys,’  who  had  taken  the  team  and  the  cask 
to  the  water,  which  was  nearly  a mile  and  a 
half  away,  I was  met  by  a man  who  had  heard  that 
a ‘ predikant  ’ was  passing,  and  came  to  beg  me  to 
baptise  his  child.  At  that  time  Upington  was  wholly 
without  a minister  of  religion  of  any  kind.  I there- 
fore went  over  to  his  house  and  baptised  the  child, 
and  left  a certificate  with  the  father,  to  be  delivered 
to  his  own  minister,  whenever  he  got  one  again. 

A few  hours  later  we  were  over  the  German  border, 
and  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  had  reached 
Mr.  de  Scande’s  farm,  where  we  received  a very 
cordial  welcome.  There  was  a German  military 
post  close  to  the  house,  so  that  one  felt  that  British 
territory  had  really  been  left  behind. 


CHAPTER  II 

GERMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

HOW  does  this  country  come  to  have  fallen 
within  a German  sphere  of  influence  ? 
Why  is  it  not  rather  British  ? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  German  evangelistic 
zeal  and  British  reluctance  to  assume  responsibilities 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  ‘ The  German  Govern- 
ment,’ writes  Sir  H.  Johnston,  ‘behaved  throughout 
with  perfect  correctness  ’* — correctness,  that  is,  with 
reference  to  the  British  Government. 

The  indirect  connection  of  Germany  with  this 
part  of  South  Africa  reaches  back  for  many  years, 
and  brings  us  across  the  path  of  the  first  Christian 
missions  to  Namaland,  when  Schmelen,  a mission- 
ary of  the  L.M.S.,  but  himself  a German,  founded 
Bethany  in  1814.  This  was  the  second  station  in 
these  parts,  the  first  being  W^armbad  in  the  south, 
begun  by  the  L.M.S.  in  1806,  the  first  missionaries 
being  three  Dutchmen  from  Holland,  the  brothers 
Albrecht  and  Seidenfaden.  After  the  formation  of 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  (Rheinische  Missions 

* ‘ Colonisation  of  Africa,’  p.  253. 
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Gesellschaft),  1828-1829,  stations  were  established  at 
different  dates  in  various  places  in  Namaland,  Herero- 
land,  and  even  in  Ovamboland  ; and  when  the 
L.M.S.  and  the  Wesleyans,  who  had  also  worked 
diligently  in  this  country,  finally  withdrew  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  fields,  this  Society  succeeded  to 
their  labours.  Long  before  1880  Germany  had  a 
real  interest  in  these  parts  ; and  the  constant  inter- 
tribal wars,  waged  especially  between  the  Naman 
and  the  Ovaherero,  justified  and  called  for  European 
intervention  as  much  here  as  in  Matabililand  and 
the  Transkei.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that 
intervention  on  such  grounds  is  never  justifiable; 
and  it  is  a question  whether  missionaries  have  ever 
any  right  to  look  for  protection  from  a European 
Power  when  they  go  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  a 
heathen  land  among  a people  who  are  still  inde- 
pendent. Much  maybe  said  on  the  general  question 
of  the  ethics  of  intervention,  but  if  the  right  be 
claimed  in  one  case  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  conceded 
in  another. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  Germans  attempted  to 
acquire  rights  and  exercise  a protectorate  without 
reference  to  our  own  Government,  which  obviously 
might  be  supposed  to  have  so  close  an  interest  in  a 
country  which  lay  immediately  beyond  the  Orange 
River,  and  formed  the  hinterland  of  Walfisch  Bay 
(annexed  by  England  in  1877),  and  into  which  the 
Government  of  Cape  Colony  had  already  sent  a 
Commission  in  1876. 
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The  course  of  events  is  summed  up  as  follows  by 
Sir  H.  Johnston  ( at  supra,  p.  251) : ‘ About  1880  the 
German  missionaries  renewed  their  complaints  as 
to  the  treatment  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  and  the  lack  of  protection  they  received  from 
the  British  authorities.  Prince  Bismarck  took  up 
these  claims,  and  asked  the  British  Government 
whether  it  was  prepared  to  protect  Europeans  in 
Damaraland  and  the  Namakwa  country.  Lord 


LUDERITZ  BUCHT. 

From  a card,  Li'ideritzbucht  Gesellschaft,  L.  Scholz  and  Co. 


Granville  repudiated  any  responsibility  outside  Wal- 
fish  Bay,  and  informed  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
that  the  Orange  River  was  the  north  - western 
boundary  of  Cape  Colony.  In  1881  the  German 
missionaries  asked  for  a gunboat  to  protect  their 
interests  on  the  Namakwa  coast.  The  Foreign 
Office  was  consulted,  and  again  repudiated  any 
British  claims  to  this  territory  outside  Walfisch  Bay. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1883,  Herr  Liideritz,  of  Bremen, 
acting  possibly  under  the  inspiration  of  the  German 
Colonial  Society,  asked  the  German  Government 
whether  he  would  receive  German  protection  if  he 
acquired  territories  in  South  - West  Africa.  He 
received  a guarded  consent  (after  the  German 
Foreign  Office  had  again  consulted  the  British 
Government  and  received  a vague  reply).’ 

Following  upon  this,  on  April  11,  1883,  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  Herr  Liideritz  landed  in  Angra 
Pequena  (now  known  as  Liideritz  Bucht),  and  on 
the  30th  reached  the  mission  station  of  Bethany, 
some  100  miles  inland.  Here,  on  the  following 
day,  the  Hottentot  captain,  Joseph  Fredericks,  sold 
to  the  agents  of  Herr  Liideritz  the  Bay  and  a strip 
of  land  bordering  upon  it.  Nearly  four  months  later 
a further  purchase  was  concluded  of  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Orange  River  to  26°  S.  (this  is  the  latitude 
of  Beersheba,  and  considerably  north  of  Bethany), 
with  a breadth  of  twenty  miles.*  Finally,  after  a 
further  interchange  of  notes  between  the  British 
and  German  Governments,  and  reference  to  the  Cape 
Government,  in  April,  1884,  Germany  declared  her 
protectorate.  Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  further 
course  of  German  extension  in  South-West  Africa  are 
referred  to  Herr  Hans  Schinz’s  ‘ Deutsch  Siid-West 
Afrika,’  Kap.  xx.,  p.  498  et  seq.,  a book  full  of  most 

* The  question  may  be  raised,  Can  Hottentot  chiefs  dispose 
of  land  in  this  way  ? 
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valuable  information,  to  which  I am  not  a little 
indebted. 

The  races  found  in  this  large  territory  are  Naman, 
Berg  - Damaras,  Ovaherero,  Ovambo,  Bastards, 
Bushmen,  Europeans.  The  approximate  numbers 
given  in  the  Addressbuch  fur  Deutsch  Siid-West  Afrika, 
1903,  are  as  follows  : Europeans,  4,674  (2,595 
Germans,  452  English,  1,354  Cape  Colonials  and 
Boers);  Hottentots,  c.  7,000;  Berg- Damaras,  c. 
35,000  ; Ovaherero,  c.  65,000  ; Ovambo,  c.  60,000  ; 
Bastards,  c.  3,000  ; Bushmen,  c.  3,000. 

The  number  of  Ovambo  given  here  can  be  only  a 
very  rough  guess,  and  from  information  received  on 
the  spot  from  the  Finnish  missionaries  it  would 
appear  to  be  enormously  under  the  mark. 

It  would  lie  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  this  book 
to  enter  into  a full  disquisition  on  these  various  races, 
but  a few  words  must  certainly  be  written  about 
each. 

Of  Europeans  there  are  only  a handful  (mis- 
sionaries) in  Ovamboland,  as  we  shall  see  later  (in 

Part  II.). 

The  Naman,  who  give  their  name  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory,  belong  to  the  Hottentot  (yellow) 
race,  the  origin  of  which  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained,  but  which  in  all  probability  has  at  least 
some  connection  with  the  Egyptian.  Whatever  may 
be  the  right  explanation  of  the  suffix  ‘ qua,’  ‘ kwa,’ 
which  appears  in  the  ordinary  English  form  ‘ Nama- 
qua,’  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  termination 
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has  no  place  here  in  the  name.  The  Hottentot  is 
‘ Namab  ’ in  the  dual  and  ‘ Naman  ’ in  the  plural. 
Nama,  Namas,  and  Naman  are  different  forms  of 
the  plural  actually  used  by  the  Germans.  Of  these 
Hottentots,  the  best  known  is  Hendrik  Witbooi, 
who  for  so  long  maintained  a successful  war  against 
the  Germans,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  once 
more  in  arms  against  them.  The  Hottentot  language 
contains  four  clicks,  of  which  three  are  also  found 
in  Xosa  Kafir.  The  national  customs  admit  of 
polygamy,  though  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
general.  The  dwellings  of  the  Hottentots  are  huts 
made  of  slender  frameworks  of  wood  covered  with 
mats,  which  can  be  erected  and  removed  with  great 
rapidity.  Namaland  may  be  said,  roughly,  to  reach 
up  to  Rehoboth. 

The  Bastards  are,  as  their  name  denotes,  a mixed 
race.  They  speak,  as  a rule,  Dutch,  and  live  in 
houses,  not  huts.  Many  of  them  have,  or  had, 
considerable  wealth,  owning  waggons  and  oxen. 
They  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grootfontein  and  Rehoboth. 

The  Ovaherero  (often  miscalled  Damaras)  are  a 
Bantu  people,  who  have  made  their  way  gradually 
south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cunene. 
Here,  as  with  the  Ovambo,  the  ‘ Ova  ’ is  the  plural 
prefix.  The  great  speciality  of  the  Ovaherero  is 
their  cattle.  Like  other  Bantu  tribes,  they  live  in 
circular  huts.  Hereroland  lies  between  Namaland 
and  Ovamboland. 
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The  Berg  - Damaras  present  a very  interesting 
ethnological  problem.  They  are,  like  the  Bantu,  a 
dark  race,  but  quite  distinct  from  them,  and  no  one 
knows  their  origin  or  history.  They  have  entirely 
lost  their  own  language,  and  use  that  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, by  whom  they  were  enslaved.  Their  huts  are 
of  a very  miserable  character.  These  Berg-Damaras 
are  to  be  found  mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
in  Hereroland. 

The  so-called  Bushmen  are  a mixed  race,  the 
offspring  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  but  speaking 
the  language  of  the  latter,  a language  which  contains 
a far  larger  number  of  clicks  than  Hottentot.  The 
two  races  (both  yellow)  are  in  themselves  probably 
quite  distinct.  The  Bushmen  proper  are  not  poly- 
gamists, nor  are  they,  like  the  Hottentots,  a pastoral 
people.  The  Bushmen  of  German  South-West 
Africa  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  up  as  far  north  as  Ovamboland. 

The  Ovambo  are,  like  the  Ovaherero,  a Bantu 
race,  and  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  territory. 
They  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  Part  II.  of  this 
book.  The  term  ‘ Ovambo  ’ is  a wide,  generic  appel- 
lation, which  includes  a number  of  closely  kindred 
tribes. 

If  one  considers  the  country  as  a whole,  the 
southern  part  must  be  characterised  as  greatly 
wanting  in  beauty  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally true,  and  I can  recall  some  charming  spots  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  journey  of  1901.  Speaking 

2 — 2 
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generally,  the  chief  features  of  Namaland  are  want 
of  water,  want  of  trees,  sand  and  stones.  Some  of 
the  rivers,  however  (in  which  water  can  generally  be 
found  by  digging,  even  when  the  bed  is  dry,  as  it 
usually  is),  are  charming;  the  mountains  afford  some 
very  bold  scenery,  and  in  places  there  is  an  abundance 
of  trees,  particularly  of  the  camel  thorn,  wild  ebony, 
mimosa,  and  limoen  doom.  As  the  traveller  goes 
farther  north  he  finds  that  the  beauty  increases, 
until,  when  he  reaches  Klein  Windhoek,  he  is 
delighted  with  the  landscape  that  lies  before  him. 
Ovamboland  after  the  rains,  when  all  the  country 
is  green,  must  be  well  worth  seeing.  I travelled 
through  it  in  the  dry  season,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  risk  of  fever,  and  therefore  saw  the 
country  at  its  worst.  Copper  is  to  be  found  at  the 
Otavi  mines,  and  there  may  be  much  mineral  wealth 
in  the  country  as  yet  undeveloped.  But  it  is,  above 
all,  the  cattle  of  the  Ovaherero  that  have  made  this 
part  of  South  Africa  famous. 

Of  the  German  officials,  as,  indeed,  of  all  the 
Germans  in  their  dealings  with  me,  I cannot  speak 
too  warmly.  I was  fortunate  in  being  enabled  to 
take  a letter  with  me  from  Herr  von  Lindiquist,* 
then  German  Imperial  Consul-General  in  Capetown, 
which  I presented  wherever  I went ; and  as  Herr  von 
Lindiquist  is  personally  known  and  universally  liked 
and  respected  in  German  territory,  I could  not  have 
had  better  credentials.  He  had,  moreover,  added  to 
* See  Appendix. 
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his  kindness  by  writing  direct  to  the  Governor, 
Colonel  Leutwein,  on  my  behalf. 

The  mere  fact  of  a rebellion  on  the  part  of  natives 
against  their  white  rulers  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
character  of  the  administration.  There  are  probably 
few  native  tribes  who  would  not  prefer  to  retain  their 
independence,  and  remain  under  the  rule  of  a feeble 
or  cruel  chief  of  their  own,  rather  than  pass  under 
the  dominion  of  a white  race,  however  just  and 
benignant  its  rule  might  be.  The  white  man’s 
thoughts  and  ways  are  not  the  thoughts  and  the 
ways  of  the  native.  The  rising  of  the  Naman  and 
the  Ovaherero  in  itself  proves  nothing  more  about 
the  administration  of  German  authorities  or  the  life 
of  German  settlers  than  the  rising  of  Pondomisi  or 
Mashonas  or  Matabili  proved  about  the  nature  of 
British  rule  and  British  lives.  Still,  I cannot  but 
think  it  likely  that  the  method  of  German  govern- 
ment was  far  too  military  to  be  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  colonial  life  and  the  habits  of  the  native. 
Military  rule  is  apt  to  press  very  heavily  on  a people 
accustomed  to  freedom. 

It  appears  that  the  element  of  religious  fanaticism 
has  entered  into  the  rebellion  in  the  person  of  a 
Cape  Hottentot  (so  he  is  described  ; I should  suppose 
him  to  be  what  is  known  in  the  Colony  as  a coloured 
man),  who  claimed  to  be  a prophet,  and  preached  in 
Namaland  that  ‘the  time  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Hottentots  is  now  at  hand.’  This  man,  on  being 
questioned,  denied  that  he  belonged  to  what  is 
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usually  termed  the  ‘ Ethiopian  Church,’  and  said 
that  he  was  a Presbyterian.  The  words  of  this  man 
(so  I am  told  on  excellent  authority)  had  great 
weight  with  Witbooi  in  inducing  him  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  rebels. 

That  the  administration  has  done  much  for  the 
development  of  the  country  is  undoubted.  A line  of 
railway  has  been  run  from  Swakopmund  to  Wind- 
hoek, and  another  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
from  Liiderit;?  Bucht  to  Keetmanshoop.  Harbour 
works  have  been  undertaken  at  Swakopmund  at 
considerable  expense.  Some  excellent  buildings 
have  been  erected,  notably  at  Swakopmund,  Karibib, 
and  Windhoek.  Road-making  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  in  not  a few  places  I came  across  wooden  sign- 
posts, with  names  and  distances,  such  as  I had 
fancied  had  passed  out  of  existence  altogether. 
There  is  a regular  postal  system  right  through  the 
country  up  to  Oukaokuiju,  with  telegraph-lines  in 
parts  and  heliograph  stations  elsewhere. 

When  I travelled  through  Namaland  in  igoi  the 
number  of  white  troops  in  the  country  amounted,  I 
believe,  to  some  600,  though  I am  not  certain  on 
this  point.  Of  these,  400  were  stationed  at  Wind- 
hoek, where  the  total  population  was  500.  Another 
100  were  at  Keetmanshoop,  forming  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  white  population  there.  Next  to  Wind- 
hoek, the  largest  place  at  that  date  was  Swakopmund, 
which  had  at  that  time  400  white  inhabitants.  Here 
no  troops  were  stationed. 
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Of  mission  work  something  has  already  been  said. 
The  English  Church  has  never  had  any  work  in  this 
country  ; in  fact,  no  clergyman  of  that  Church,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  has  ever  been  in  it,  save  for 
the  visits  which  have  been  paid  for  some  years 
regularly  from  Capetown  to  Walfisch  Bay  and  Cape 
Cross,  where  until  recently  a Guano  Company  had 
its  establishment.  Other  English-speaking  missions 
have,  as  already  stated,  long  since  withdrawn  to 
other  regions,  the  Wesleyans,  who  had  taken  over 
Warmbad  from  the  L.M.S.,  and  had  formed  stations 
as  far  north  as  Windhoek,  finally  departing  from  the 
country  in  1867.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
has  a series  of  stations,  beginning  with  Warmbad  in 
the  south,  and  reaching  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  though  by  no  means  covering  it  in  the 
north.  In  the  Report  of  that  Society  published  in 
igoo,  which  was  put  into  my  hands  as  I travelled 
through  Namaland  in  1901,  there  is  a record  of 
eight  principal  stations  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
fifteen  in  Hereroland,  and  two  in  Ovamboland,  the 
total  number  of  members  being  then  just  under 
11,000,  Bethany  coming  first  with  1,191,  Iveetman- 
shoop  being  close  behind,  and  Rehoboth  having  also 
just  over  1,100. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  these  figures  (which 
almost,  though  not  completely,  represent  the  non- 
European  Christians  in  Namaland  and  Hereroland) 
with  those  given  previously  in  the  Addressbuch  : on 
the  one  side  11,000,  on  the  other  114,000.  And 
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these  figures,  it  must  be  remembered,  hardly  touch 
Ovamboland,  where  the  disproportion  would  be  even 
greater.  Although  there  are,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
two  German  mission  stations  in  the  far  north  of 
Ovamboland,  almost  all  the  evangelistic  work  in 
that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  Finnish  mission- 
aries, who  were  invited  to  take  up  work  here  by 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  They  came  to 
Hereroland  about  1868,  and  in  1870  established 
themselves  in  Ovamboland.  Here  they  had,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  1903,  some  seven  missionaries 
and  four  or  five  principal  stations.  But  the  number 
of  missionaries  was  then  on  the  increase,  as  I met 
several  others  who  had  newly  arrived  from  Europe 
when  I reached  Karibib  on  my  way  home. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a certain  amount  of 
work  in  German  territory,  although  it  is  not  at 
present  on  a large  scale.  Of  their  operations  in  the 
south  I had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  anything.  I 
learn,  however,  authoritatively  that  the  mission  at 
Heiragabies  belongs  to  the  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  It  was  founded  in  1898,  and  has  at  present 
two  priests,  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls  under  the 
Sisters.  Bishop  Simon,  of  Pella,  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  is  Vicar  Apostolic.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  in  1901  there  was  some  talk  of  this  mission 
purchasing  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keetman- 
shoop,  but  I believe  that  the  idea  was  not  carried 
into  effect.  At  both  Windhoek  and  Swakopmund 
there  are  priests  of  the  Order  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
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These  have  recently  sent  out  a mission  to  the  north- 
east of  the  German  territory,  which,  if  what  I heard 
in  1903  is  true,  had  to  be  temporarily  withdrawn, 
owing  to  fever. 

Walfisch  Bay  has  only  been  mentioned  inciden- 
tally, because,  although  it  lies  within  these  regions, 
it  does  not  belong  to  German  territory,  but  is 
British.  It  will,  therefore,  be  more  properly  dealt 
with  in  a later  chapter,  when  my  journey  brings  me 
to  the  place. 


CHAPTER  III 


DE  SCANDE  S DAM  TO  KEETMANSHOOP 


MR.  AND  MRS.  DE  SCANDE  were  no 
strangers  to  me  : I had  been  their  guest 
at  Upington  when  they  were  on  a visit 
there  the  previous  year.  Mrs.  de  Scande,  moreover, 
had  a natural  interest  in  Capetown  ; for,  years  ago, 
she  had  been  a member  of  our  Cathedral  congrega- 
tion. The  tie  which  bound  her  to  us  was  so  very 
real  that  before  I left  she  and  her  husband  handed 
me,  entirely  of  their  own  thought,  five  pounds  for 
our  new  Cathedral,  as  well  as  a similar  amount 
towards  my  own  travelling  expenses. 

Here  one  began  to  realise  the  absolute  spiritual 
destitution  of  our  people.  Living  on  the  farm  was  a 
family  of  nine,  some  of  the  children  still  quite  young. 
Opportunities  of  attending  English  services  were 
given  once  or  twice  in  the  year  at  Upington,  but  the 
distance  was  about  135  miles,  and  to  travel  so  far 
in  a waggon  means  a serious  sacrifice  of  time  when 
the  average  pace  is  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a day.  In 
German  territory  the  nearest  mission  station  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  one,  apparently  about  fifty -four 
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miles  away.  The  nearest  Rhenish  mission  was  at 
Warmbad,  which  must  be  some  105  miles  distant. 
Seven  years  ago  the  homestead  had  been  visited  by 
some  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
when  this  has  been  said  all  has  been  said.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  life  in  England,  or  in  Capetown  and 
its  suburbs ! 

Books  had  been  sent  here,  as  to  Bloemfontein  and 
Lovedale,  months  before,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
was  a candidate  for  confirmation.  It  was  a dis- 
appointment that  more  did  not  take  this  opportunity. 
Much  of  my  time  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  (we 
had  arrived  on  a Wednesday  evening)  was  taken  up 
with  the  final  preparation,  and  on  the  Saturday 
morning  I administered  confirmation,  and  on  the 
Sunday  Holy  Communion.  The  family  was  large 
enough  to  make  a good  congregation  at  the  daily 
prayers  and  the  full  services  on  Sunday. 

The  surroundings  of  de  Scande’s  Dam  are  very 
sandy,  and  the  high  wind  which  was  blowing  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  visit  drove  the  sand  about  a good 
deal.  But  the  arid  look  was  relieved  with  green 
bushes  and  a garden,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
ample  water-supply.* 

As  I wandered  about  on  the  Saturday,  I discovered, 
to  my  extreme  interest  and  delight,  Dr.  Moffat’s  old 
church  bell.  His  name  is  so  inseparably  connected 

* The  farm  has  suffered  greatly  in  this  present  war.  In 
March,  1905,  I found  the  de  Scande  family  in  Upington — 
refugees. 
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with  Bechuanaland  that  there  are  probably  few 
people  who  realise  that  he  began  his  missionary 
work  in  Great  Namaland.  During  1818  he  was 
living  in  this  country,  and  his  mission  station  at 
Africaner’s  (known  afterwards  as  Jerusalem)  had  not 
been  far  from  de  Scande’s  Dam.  Mr.  de  Scande 
had  secured  the  bell,  when  opportunity  offered,  for 
the  sake  of  its  associations. 

Mr.  Steyn’s  responsibility  for  me  ceased  at  de 
Scande’s  Dam.  I parted  with  him  with  especial 
regret,  for  he  had  been  educated  at  our  Diocesan 
College,  and  this  naturally  drew  us  together.  But 
it  was  curious  to  see  how,  almost  the  whole  way  up 
to  Rehoboth,  one  was  continually  coming  across 
connections  of  one  kind  or  another  with  the  Diocese 
of  Capetown,  each  fresh  connection  forming,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  a fresh  call  to  us  to  come  and  look 
after  our  distant,  isolated,  scattered  children. 

I was  now  in  Mr.  de  Scande’s  hands  for  the  next 
part  of  the  journey.  His  eldest  son  was  to  follow 
Mr.  Steyn’s  example,  and  accompany  me  in  person 
for  the  next  stage.  We  left  early  on  Monday, 
May  13,  with  a cart  and  six  oxen,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a cold,  high  wind,  travelling  south,  with  a 
touch  of  west. 

Speaking  generally,  during  this  part  of  our  journey 
it  was  our  habit  to  make  three  treks  a day,  beginning 
somewhere  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  finally 
outspanning  for  the  night  about  ten.  All  arrange- 
ments of  this  sort  were,  of  course,  throughout,  in 
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the  hands  of  my  host  for  the  time  being.  He  also 
supplied  the  commissariat,  and  I soon  found  that 
the  extensive  laying  in  of  stores  at  Prieska  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  mournful  stories  that  I 
had  been  told  of  almost  certain  want  of  food  wholly 
beside  the  mark.  Fresh  meat,  fresh  butter,  fresh 
milk,  and  excellent  bread,  were  being  constantly 
given  to  us  wherever  we  went. 

As  our  cart  was  light,  we  were  able  to  travel  about 
nine  hours  a day,  covering  on  an  average  three 
miles  an  hour.  We  used  to  have  our  mid-day 
meal  at  the  first  outspan,  and  tea  at  the  second,  and 
usually  turned  in  promptly  at  the  third — into  our 
karosses  on  the  veldt. 

The  first  night  of  this  bit  of  the  journey  was  terribly 
cold,  and  I found  that  Mr.  Eustace  had  been  quite 
right  when  he  told  me  that  my  sleeping-gear  was 
insufficient.  I had  brought  with  me  one  kaross,  a 
substantial  great-coat,  and  two  rugs  (both  rather 
thin).  I ought  to  have  had  another  kaross.  The  frost 
was  so  sharp  this  night  that  when,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, some  time  after  emptying  my  canvas  basin,  I went 
to  pack  it  up,  I found  that  the  few  drops  that  still 
remained  in  it  had  already  turned  to  ice.  But  this 
was  the  only  time  that  I suffered  from  cold  during 
the  whole  journey. 

In  the  afternoon  of  our  second  day  we  reached 
Ukamas,  Mr.  Walser’s  place,  where  we  were,  meta- 
phorically, in  clover.  Mr.  Walser  himself  is  Swiss  ; 
his  wife  was  originally  a communicant  of  the  English 
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Church,  but  has  now  (in  the  absence  of  her  own 
Church)  practically  identified  herself  with  the 
Rhenish  mission  at  Warmbad,  where  she  and  her 
husband  go  from  time  to  time  for  service.  One  felt 
thankful  that  they  should  be  making  an  effort  to 
keep  in  touch  with  corporate  life  and  worship,  as 
well  as  bitterly  grieved  that  we  could  not  look  after 
our  own  flock.  Here  three  little  children  were 
growing  up  ; the  four  elder  were  all  at  school  in 
England.  A suggestion  was  made  that  we  might 
send  a clergyman  from  time  to  time  from  Port 
Nolloth  to  hold  service  at  Warmbad,  which  can  be 
reached  from  there,  I believe,  in  less  than  a week. 
The  suggestion  appeared  a good  one,  and  has  always 
been  borne  in  mind  ; but  it  has  never  seemed  possible 
to  act  on  it  as  yet.  Mrs.  Walser  told  me  that  her 
three  brothers  at  Groendoorn  were  all  anxious  to  be 
confirmed,  and  I left  books  with  her  for  them.  The 
pleasant  musical  evening  that  we  spent  was  such  as 
one  would  never  have  looked  for  in  the  wilds.  Here, 
also,  I was  able  to  borrow  another  kaross ; it  turned 
out  to  be  a mutual  accommodation,  as  the  owner 
lived  in  Capetown,  and  Mr.  Walser  wished  to  get  it 
back  to  him. 

After  a night  at  Ukamas  we  turned  north  again, 
and  early  on  the  following  day  reached  Hudap, 
Mr.  Ukena’s,  where  we  breakfasted  and  spent  two 
or  three  hours.  Here,  again,  I found  two  daughters 
desirous  to  be  confirmed  in  the  English  Church,  and 
left  books  with  them.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
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wondering  when  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  an 
English  Bishop  getting  round  this  way  again  to 
confirm  these  various  candidates. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  country  had  begun  to 
improve  the  day  before,  and  near  and  beyond  Hudap 
it  was  distinctly  pretty.  That  evening  we  had  a 
very  rough,  mountainous  neck  to  climb  over  in  the 
dark,  but  managed  it  without  mishap.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning  that  this  day  we  saw  a quantity 
of  buck ; this  was  the  only  time  during  the  whole 
journey  that  I saw  a number  of  them.  Early  on  the 
fifth  day  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  Lovedale, 
Mr.  Devenish’s  farm,  where  we  were  expected.  I 
had  met  Mrs.  Devenish  at  Prieska  some  time  before, 
and  had  latterly  been  in  correspondence  with  her, 
and  knew  that  candidates  for  confirmation  were 
awaiting  me  here.  We  had  covered,  as  far  as  I 
could  reckon,  about  105  miles  from  de  Scande’s 
Dam.  Here  Mr.  F.  de  Scande,  who  had  taken 
excellent  care  of  me  on  the  journey,  left  me,  and 
returned  home  the  direct  way,  which  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

The  house  at  Lovedale  was  only  meant  to  be  a 
temporary  one,  and  so  had  been  built  on  a small 
scale.  But  the  tent-waggon,  which  stood  by  its 
side,  formed  a supplementary  house;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Devenish  insisted  on  moving  out  themselves 
into  the  waggon,  and  leaving  their  room  free 
for  me. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  before  the  Sunday, 
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and  it  was  already  past  nine  on  Friday  morning 
when  we  arrived.  The  two  days  were  taken  up 
mainly  with  the  final  instruction  of  three  confirma- 
tion candidates,  examination  of  the  young  son,  who 
was  shortly  to  be  sent  to  school  near  Capetown,  and 
practising  hymns  for  Sunday  services,  Mrs.  Devenish 
having  both  a harmonium  and  a hymn-book  with 
tunes. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  early  I communicated  the 
three  candidates  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devenish  and  a brother 
of  Mr.  Devenish’s,  who  had  come  in  from  a cattle- 
post).  Later  on  we  had  matins  and  sermon,  and  in  the 
early  afternoon  the  confirmation,  which  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  hold  earlier.  Another  brother,  who 
was  also  in  charge  of  a cattle  post  further  off,  was 
also  to  have  been  confirmed,  but  was  presumably 
unable  to  get  in  in  time.  I have  learnt  with  great 
regret  that  this  brother  was  killed  during  this  present 
war,  and  that  the  house  which  my  host  built  after 
my  visit  was  destroyed.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devenish  entered  very  warmly  into 
the  idea  of  services  at  Warmbad.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  the  former’s  residence  on  his  farm,  he  had 
only  once  received  a clerical  visit,  seven  years  before, 
from  the  same  Dutch  ministers  who  had  also  called 
at  Dawignab  (de  Scande’s  Dam). 

Mr.  Devenish  was  to  take  me  on  from  here  to 
Keetmanshoop — a long  journey,  because  the  road 

* In  April,  1905,  I found  the  Devenish  family  living  as 
refugees  at  Woodstock,  Cape  Colony. 
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was  too  bad  for  us  to  go  right  over  the  mountains, 
and  we  had  to  make  a large  circuit.  For  Lovedale 
lies  in  hilly,  stony,  and  sandy  country,  and  cart- 
travelling is  far  from  easy. 

We  left  about  half-past  ten  on  Monday,  May  20, 
Mr.  Devenish  driving  his  cart  with  six  horses,  while 
his  ‘ boy  ’ rode  on  horseback.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  I was  to  travel  with  horses  on  the  present 
journey. 

The  first  day  we  lunched  at  Mr.  Max  Devenish’s, 


KEETMANSHOOP. 

From  a card,  G1  ticks t ad t and  Munden,  Hamburg. 


about  two  hours  from  Lovedale.  With  this  exception, 
we  called  on  no  English  people  until  we  reached 
Keetmanshoop  on  the  24th. 

The  first  two  days  there  was  a good  deal  of  pretty 
country;  the  third  day  we  had  some  very  hard  work, 
for  we  lost  our  way  once,  and  travelled  the  whole 
day  (from  6.45  to  5.50  with  only  one  outspan)  without 
any  water  for  the  horses.  When  we  did  outspan  it 
was  in  a spot  where  there  were  a number  of  the  wild 
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melons  which  in  the  Kalahari  largely  take  the 
place  of  water,  and  Mr.  Devenish  hoped  our  team 
would  slake  their  thirst  with  these.  But,  being 
unaccustomed  to  them,  they  refused  to  touch  them. 
We  saw  not  a single  living  person  anywhere  of 
whom  we  could  ask  where  water  was  to  be  found 
or  which  was  the  road,  and  the  way  that  we  did 
actually  take  could  only  be  called  frightful.  How- 
ever, we  came  out  all  right  at  last,  and  reached 
the  river  Geitsaub,  with  some  excellent  water  in  it, 
for  our  camping-place  at  night. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  we  made  an  extra  out- 
span  about  an  hour  after  breakfast  to  water  the 
horses,  Mr.  Devenish  found  that  one  of  the  cart- 
wheels was  broken.  It  was  most  merciful  that  he 
discovered  it  then,  when  we  were  outspanned,  other- 
wise we  might  have  had  a serious  accident.  Happily, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Bastards  who  were  there, 
he  was  able  to  mend  the  wheel  satisfactorily.  This 
day  was  also  noticeable  because  a jackal  trotted 
across  the  road  towards  evening  just  in  front  of  us. 
We  used  to  hear  them  every  night,  but  with  this 
one  exception  I never  saw  a wild  animal  of  any 
kind. 

On  Friday,  a little  before  two  o’clock,  we  reached 
Keetinanshoop  in  a high  wind  and  abundant  dust. 
Our  journey  from  Lovedale  had  probably  been,  as 
far  as  I could  reckon,  about  190  miles.  Our  general 
rule  had  been  ‘ early  to  bed  ’ (always  on  the  veldt) 

‘ and  early  to  rise.’  When  I got  up  (about  half-past 
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five)  I used  to  find  my  companion  already  at  his 
fourth  cup  of  coffee,  so  that  he  clearly  was  not  a 
‘lie-abed.’  Mr.  Devenish  was  the  last  person  with 
whom  I was  to  travel  who  could  in  any  sense  be 
called  an  old  friend.  The  society  of  the  three  white 
men  who  had,  from  Zwartmodder  to  Keetmanshoop, 
been  good  enough  to  accompany  me  in  person  had 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  journey,  and  I 
felt  full  of  gratitude  to  them  all. 

It  was  now  May  24.  So  far  I had  covered  from 
De  Aar,  which  I had  left  on  April  10,  some  656 
miles ; but  I had  travelled  as  a rule  with  horses,  and 
now  should  have  to  rely  wholly  on  oxen.  Keetmans- 
hoop was  still  a long  way  from  Swakopmund,  and 
June  29  seemed  to  be  drawing  perilously  near.  One 
thing  was  clear,  that  I had  no  time  to  waste  upon 
the  road,  and  that  if  I was  detained  anywhere  wait- 
ing for  transport  I should  almost  certainly  miss  my 
steamer,  and  consequently  the  engagements  which 
were  waiting  for  me  on  my  return.  The  sequel  will 
show  how  marvellously  everything  was  arranged  for 
me,  and  how  certainly  the  prayers  that  were  being 
offered  up  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  journey  were 
heard. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

KEETMANSHOOP  TO  REHOBOTH 

IT  was  now  three  and  a half  weeks  since  I had 
left  Upington  (April  29  to  May  24),  and  after 
so  long  a period  of  farm-  and  veldt-life  it  was 
by  no  means  unpleasant  to  have  a few  days  at  a 
village  once  more.  Keetmanshoop,  formerly  known 
as  Zwartmodder,  is  named  after  the  first  President 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  Herr  Keetman, 
the  mission  station  having  been  founded  in  1864  by 
Herr  Schroder.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  village 
must  have  ranked  third  in  European  population  in 
the  territory,  there  being  about  150  white  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  100  were  soldiers.  The  substantial 
buildings  belonging  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
mission  (the  latter  including  a stone  Church  with  a 
spire  and  a large  mission-house),  the  gardens,  and 
the  camel-thorn  trees  dotted  all  about,  make  up, 
together,  a very  pleasant  picture,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  when  the  sand  is  blowing,  as  it  was 
on  my  arrival,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  consider- 
ably dimmed. 

Mr.  Devenish  had  already  some  acquaintance  with 
36 
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an  Englishman  in  business  at  Keetmanshoop,  Mr. 
Jearey,  and  accordingly  we  drove  first  to  his  house. 
As  Mrs.  Jearey  and  the  family  were  at  this  time 
away  in  Capetown,  Mr.  Jearey  was  of  opinion  that 
I should  be  more  comfortable  at  the  mission-house, 
if  Herr  Fenchel  (the  missionary)  would  be  good 
enough  to  take  me  in,  but  undertook  to  put  me  up 
if  the  mission-house  should  fail  me,  and  in  any  case 
to  provide  for  Mr.  Devenish. 

In  former  years  in  the  Transkei  I had  frequently 
been  the  guest  of  Moravian  missionaries  from  Ger- 
many, but  my  acquaintance  with  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  had  so  far  been  confined  to  brief 
visits  to  their  stations  in  villages  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Now  I was  to  experience  for  the  first  time  their 
hospitality,  which  was  from  first  to  last  unbounded. 
I felt  all  the  more  grateful  to  Herr  and  Frau  Fenchel 
for  the  very  kindly  welcome  which  they  gave  me 
because  some  of  their  rooms  were  already  occupied 
by  visitors,  and  they  might  well  have  declined  to 
receive  another  guest  who  had  no  claim  on  them. 

The  mission  work  at  Keetmanshoop  lies  mainly 
among  Naman  and  Bastards  ; but  there  are  also  a 
few  Ovaherero  resident  on  the  place,  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  me  to  compare  their  language  with  the 
Kafir  (Isixosa)  spoken  by  the  tribes  with  which  one 
is  mostly  brought  into  contact  in  the  east  of  Cape 
Colony.  There  are  certain  words  which  are  almost 
absolutely  identical  in  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Ovambo,  Ovaherero,  the  Amaxosa  of  Kafraria,  and 
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the  Amazulu  of  Zululand.  The  close  resemblance 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  instances  : 


Oshindonga.* 

Oshikuan- 

jama.* 

Otyiherero. 

Isixosa. 

Tsizulu. 

English. 

Omulilo 

Omudilo 

Omuriro 

Umlilo 

Umlilo 

Fire 

Omuntu 

Omunu 

Omundu 

Umntu 

Umuntu 

Person 

Omuti 

Omuti 

Omuti 

Umti 

Umuti 

Tree. 

It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  there  is  so  close  a 
correspondence  between  the  languages  spoken  by 
these  Bantu  tribes  in  the  west  and  those  who  live 
in  the  south-east,  nor  is  it  often  that  Otyiherero 
resembles  so  very  nearly  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  Ovambo.  Still,  I should  suppose  that  anyone 
who  had  really  mastered  any  Bantu  language  would 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  any  other  which 
belonged  to  the  same  family. 

Keetmanshoop  gave  me  the  largest  English  con- 
gregations that  I had  at  all  in  German  territory,  for 
there  were  four  different  families,  of  whom  at  least 
one  member  belonged  to  the  English  Church,  and 
among  them  were  two  'communicants.  There  was, 
therefore,  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  three  days  which 
formed  the  extent  of  my  stay,  for,  besides  visiting, 
there  was  preparation  for  Communion  on  the  Satur- 
day and  arrangements  for  the  Sunday  services.  On 
the  Sunday  I held,  in  all,  four  services,  for  in  the 
afternoon  I baptised  a child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
whom  I had  had  the  happiness  of  communicating  in 

* Languages  spoken  by  the  Ovambo  in  Ondonga  and 
Oukuanjama. 
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the  early  morning.  At  matins  the  congregation 
numbered  nine,  at  evensong  eleven,  one  man  being 
present  both  morning  and  evening,  who  informed  me 
that  it  was  fifty  years  since  he  was  last  in  Church  ! 
One  could  not  help  wondering  what  old  chords  of 
association  and  memory  would  be  struck  by  the 
words  of  prayers  and  canticles  that  must  once  have 
been  familiar  to  him.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  how 
the  English  use  of  service  had  been  forgotten  by 
these  distant  children  of  our  Church.  Wherever  it 
was  necessary  for  the  congregation  to  sit  or  stand  or 
kneel,  or  join  audibly  in  the  service,  directions  had 
to  be  given  verbally. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  I 
attended  service  in  the  Rhenish  Church.  A service 
in  German  had  been  held  in  the  morning,  attended 
by  the  troops,  at  which  the  military  band  played.  In 
the  afternoon  the  service  was  in  Hottentot.  I noticed 
with  interest  that  the  missionary  robed  in  the  house 
and  walked  over  from  there  to  the  Church  in  square 
cap,  gown,  and  bands.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
general  use. 

One  of  my  first  concerns  had  been  to  consult 
Mr.  Jearey  on  the  subject  of  transport.  He  had  at 
once  been  good  enough  to  promise  me  the  use  of  his 
own  cart  and  oxen  to  take  me,  if  necessary,  as  far  as 
to  Bethany.  This  was  a great  relief.  The  cart  was 
built  with  a moveable  box,  and  when  on  the  journey 
I took  the  box  out  at  night  and  made  my  bed  in  the 
cart  instead  of  on  the  veldt. 
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At  Keetmanshoop  I learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  a post-cart  service  (connecting  with  Cape 
Colony)  running  right  through  all  the  southern  and 
central  part  of  the  territory,  coming  up  from  the 
south  by  way  of  Warmbad  (which  I had  left  far  off 
on  the  west),  going  through  Keetmanshoop,  and 
north  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  via  Gibeon. 
It  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  take  the  post- 
cart, and  in  this  way  I might  have  had  a glimpse  of 


KEETMANSHOOr. 

From  a card,  Gliickstadt  and  Munden,  Hamburg. 


various  families  which,  as  it  was,  I missed.  But  it 
would  not  have  suited  me,  for  I could  never  have 
been  sure  of  getting  any  time  at  the  houses  where  I 
wished  to  stay,  and  I knew  of  people  living  out 
westwards  towards  Bethany  whom  I was  particularly 
anxious  to  visit. 

Early  on  the  Monday  I was  ready  to  start, 
but  the  oxen  had  to  be  brought  in  from  some 
distance,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  get  away  before 
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one  o’clock.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  it  prevented  my 
having  any  evenings  at  the  three  houses  at  which  I 
hoped  to  call  on  the  way  to  Bethany. 

Mr.  Devenish  had,  of  course,  gone  back  home 
from  Keetmanshoop,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was 
made,  as  a rule,  without  any  white  companion. 
Under  these  circumstances  I usually  walked  ahead 
of  the  cart  or  waggon  in  which  I happened  to  be 
travelling,  except  in  the  evening  treks. 

On  each  of  the  three  following  days  I had  a few 
hours  at  some  English  homestead — at  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
(Seeheim),  Mr.  Fish’s  (Ivannas'),  and  Mr.  Weigel’s. 
At  Mr.  Fish’s  I held  a little  service,  and  here  1 took 
down  the  names  of  four  more  candidates  for  confir- 
mation. At  each  place  my  commissariat  was  (spon- 
taneously) replenished  with  one  thing  or  another. 
People  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  kindness 
throughout  the  whole  journey. 

Early  on  the  Friday  (at  8.30)  we  caught  sight  of 
the  Church  at  Bethany,  a very  conspicuous  object, 
but  it  was  nearly  two  o’clock  before  we  actually 
arrived  there,  again  in  a high  wind,  which  meant 
plenty  of  dust.  I had  already  met  the  missionary  of 
Bethany,  Herr  Heinrich,  at  Worcester  (Cape  Colony), 
and  had  told  him  of  my  proposed  journey,  and  now 
I received  a very  hearty  welcome  from  him  and 
Frau  Heinrich,  and  was  soon  made  at  home.  The 
distance  that  I had  travelled  from  Keetmanshoop  I 
reckoned  to  be  about  ninety-three  miles.  I had  been 
obliged  to  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Jearey’s  permission  to 
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bring  on  his  cart  and  oxen  the  whole  distance,  as  my 
efforts  to  obtain  any  other  transport  on  the  road  had 
been  quite  unavailing. 

Bethany  was  of  interest  because  of  its  long  history 
as  a mission  station.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
it  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1814,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  there  is  a magnificent  mission  garden  and 
a fine  Church.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 


BETHANY. 

From  a card,  H.  4Oroenwald,  Bethany. 


native  (i.e Hottentot  and  Bastard),  but  there  is  a 
small  detachment  of  soldiers  stationed  here  under 
the  command  of  a lieutenant,  at  this  time  Baron  von 
Stempel.  The  Baron  had  left  on  a shooting  expedi- 
tion a few  hours  before  Herr  Heinrich  and  I went  to 
call  on  him,  but  I was  to  meet  him,  as  it  turned  out, 
only  a few  days  afterwards. 

The  two  first  questions  that  were  always  put  on 
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arrival  were,  What  English  people  are  there  here  ? 
and,  How  can  I get  on  ? At  Bethany  I found  one 
English  family.  They  were,  however,  Wesleyans, 
and  availed  themselves  of  Herr  Heinrich’s  ministra- 
tions, so  that  my  visits  to  them  were  not  of  a pastoral 
nature.  As  regards  a conveyance,  Herr  Heinrich  at 
once  offered  the  use  of  his  own  cart,  and  thought 
that  I should  be  able  to  obtain  oxen  from  some  of 
his  people.  But  before  any  steps  had  been  taken  it 
was  all  arranged  for  me  in  a far  better  way,  for 
early  the  following  morning  an  English  farmer  (Mr. 
Mason)  arrived  with  his  waggon  from  the  north- 
east on  his  way  home,  travelling  the  very  road  that  I 
desired  to  go;  and,  in  fact,  his  family  was  one  of 
which  I had  already  heard,  and  which  I much  desired 
to  visit.  We  met  at  breakfast  at  the  mission-house, 
and  although  he  was  in  a hurry  to  get  home,  he  at 
once  most  kindly  agreed  to  wait  till  the  Sunday 
evening  and  to  take  me  on  with  him. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  I had  arranged  to  have  a 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  my  own 
room  with  my  servant  Isaac,  but,  owing  to  an 
attack  of  toothache,  he  failed  to  appear,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I left  home,  almost  eight  weeks  before, 
the  Sunday  passed  without  an  actual  Eucharist.  In 
the  afternoon  (after  my  own  evensong),  as  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  I went  to  Church,  where  the  service 
consisted  of  sermon  and  baptisms  in  Hottentot.  At 
half-past  five  the  same  afternoon  we  left  in  Mr. 
Mason’s  waggon  for  his  home.  And  now  began  a 
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piece  of  the  journey  (June  2 to  4 and  6 to  15) 
during  which  I travelled  altogether  en  prince.  To 
begin  with,  Mr.  Mason’s  waggon  was  an  exceedingly 
comfortable  one,  and  he  insisted  at  night  on  giving 
it  up  entirely  to  me  and  sleeping  on  the  veldt,  in 
spite  of  my  protests.  Besides  that,  his  servants 
(Bastards  and  Hottentots)  were  well  trained  and 
intelligent,  and  he  travelled  with  a flock  of  goats  and 
some  cows,  so  that  we  had  always  fresh  milk  for  tea 
and  coffee,  and  fresh  meat  whenever  needed.  At  the 
back  of  the  waggon  a large  iron  tank  had  been  fixed, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  carry  an  ample  supply  of 
water  with  us. 

On  the  Monday  we  travelled  hard,  for  Mr.  Mason 
was  anxious  to  reach  home.  In  the  afternoon  we 
spent  an  hour  at  the  homesteads  of  Messrs.  J.  Hite 
and  Ellison,  and  about  four  o’clock  on  the  following 
day  we  reached  Kuias,  having  covered  some  fifty-five 
miles,  according  to  my  reckoning,  from  Bethany. 
Mrs.  Mason  was  expecting  me  as  well  as  her  husband, 
as  a message  had  been  sent  on  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  give  notice  of  our  coming. 

Here  a very  delightful  surprise  awaited  me,  for  I 
found  that  the  four  elder  children  (two  already 
grown  up)  had  been  well  taught  their  catechism  by 
their  mother,  and  that  they  were  ready  for  confirma- 
tion, although  not  in  the  least  expecting  that  a 
Bishop  of  their  own  Church  was  at  all  likely  to  visit 
them.  This  was  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
one  could  clearly  see  the  hand  of  God. 
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Wednesday  was  given  up  largely  to  the  examina- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  four  candidates,  and  also 
to  the  preparation  of  the  parents  for  Communion, 
from  which  they  had  been  debarred  for  many  years  ; 
and  later  on  in  the  day  the  confirmation  was  held, 
followed  the  next  morning  by  a celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  at  which  the  newly  confirmed 
and  the  parents  all  communicated.  Shortly  before  I 
left  again  Mr.  Gordon  (a  neighbour,  as  the  term  is 
used  in  South  Africa,  where  white  people  are  so  few 
and  live  so  far  apart)  arrived  in  response  to  a note 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  sent  to  tell  him  of  my  visit, 
and  we  had  time  for  a stroll  and  a good  talk  together 
before  the  waggon  was  inspanned. 

The  pleasure  of  the  visit  had  been  a good  deal 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Baron  von  Stempel,  the 
officer  in  command  at  Bethany.  I had  already  met 
some  German  officers  at  Keetmanshoop,  and  found 
them  very  friendly  and  courteous  ; but  with  the 
Baron  I was  brought  into  much  closer  relations,  as 
we  were  practically  living  under  the  same  roof  for 
two  days,  although  he  actually  slept  in  his  patrol- 
tent,  which  was  pitched  just  outside  the  front- 
garden.  He  gave  me  some  valuable  information 
about  the  country,  and  wrote  down  various  names 
of  people  for  me,  and  took  a real  interest,  also,  in 
the  object  of  my  visit,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
anxious  to  be  admitted  to  Communion.  But  to  this, 
much  to  my  regret,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
assent,  as  he  had  the  ministrations  of  his  own  Church 
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at  Bethany.  He,  alas ! like  so  many  others,  has 
fallen  a victim  in  this  war,  meeting  his  death  in 
South  Namaland,  not  far,  I believe,  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Devenish  was  shot.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  very  sadly  how  many  of  those,  Germans  and 
English  alike,  who  treated  me  so  kindly  in  1901  and 
1903  are  still  alive,  and  how  many  of  the  homesteads 


KUIAS. 

From  a photograph,  Th.  Rehbock,  Berlin,  1897. 


that  welcomed  me  within  their  hospitable  walls  are 
standing  yet.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  like  Mrs.  de  Scande,  had 
not  forgotten  the  old  Church  of  Cape  Colony  where 

* The  buildings  at  Kuias  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
Mason  family  are  at  present  (June,  1905)  partly  at  Observatory, 
Cape  Colony,  partly  at  Bethany. 
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they  had  been  confirmed  years  ago,  and  gave  me 
a spontaneous  offering  of  £10  towards  the  build- 
ing of  our  new  Cathedral.  In  addition  to  this  they 
lent  me  waggon  and  oxen  to  go  as  far  as  Nomtsas 
(Herr  Hermann’s),  with  the  cordial  permission  to 
take  them  right  on  to  Rehoboth  should  need 
arise.  The  two  days  of  services,  talk,  books, 
papers,  music,  had  proved  a very  pleasant  little 
interlude,  and  when  I left  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  6 on  what  turned  out  to  be  a nine  days’  trek, 
with  no  white  companion,  I felt  as  if  I was  parting 
with  old  friends. 

The  routine  of  the  next  few  days  was,  as  a rule,  as 
follows  : Up  about  six  o’clock  for  the  usual  morning 
coffee  and  a piece  of  bread  and  a wash  al  fresco,  with 
the  luxury  of  hot  water.  The  waggon  was  generally 
inspanned  between  seven  and  half-past,  and  we 
travelled  for  three  hours  or  so.  Directly  we  out- 
spanned  the  chair  was  taken  off  the  waggon,  and  I 
sat  down  to  enjoy  a cup  of  tea  and  some  bread-and- 
butter.  In  about  two  hours  dinner  would  be  ready, 
and  consisted  of  meat,  rice,  and  frequently  a pudding, 
a barrel  turned  up  on  end  serving  as  a table.  By 
1.30  or  so  we  were  on  the  move  again  for  another 
three  hours’  trek,  which  was  followed  by  tea  during 
the  outspan.  Then  came  a final  two  hours’  trekking, 
during  which  I remained  in  the  waggon.  In  the 
daytime,  as  a rule,  I walked  far  ahead  of  it.  The 
party  consisted  of  a Bastard  driver,  a very  excellent 
and  reliable  man,  and  also  a good  cook  and  baker, 
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the  leader,  the  herd,  who  drove  a flock  of  goats, 
Isaac,  and  myself.  Our  objective,  as  already  stated, 
was  Nomtsas,  where  it  was  believed  I should  be  able 
to  hire  a waggon  from  Herr  Hermann. 

Nothing  impressed  itself  more  on  my  mind  during 
the  whole  journey  than  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  road  that  we  travelled.  As  a rule  no  habitations 
of  any  sort  were  to  be  seen,  and  no  sign  of  human 
life  appeared.  As  I walked  on  in  front,  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  the  waggon,  I seemed  to  be 
simply  alone  with  God.  One  felt  St.  Augustine’s 
‘ Visio  ista  secretum  desiderat.’*  There  one  had 
found  it. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  we  reached  Amhub, 
where  two  Germans  were  keeping  a store,  and  here 
the  Sunday  was  spent.  I did  not  attempt  a celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion,  for  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  hold  that  service  in  the  open 
air  with  any  reverence,  especially  as  there  was  a 
strong  wind  blowing,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
borrowing  a suitable  room  anywhere.  Matins  and 
evensong  one  could,  of  course,  always  take  on  the 
veldt  without  difficulty.  In  the  evening  we  were 
obliged  to  trek  three  hours,  as  time  was  now  so 
precious. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  Ivleinfontein,  I came 
across  and  breakfasted  with  some  Dutchmen  from 
the  Colony  who  had  been  fighting  against  us  there, 
had  gone  to  Europe  afterwards,  and  now  were 

* ‘ That  vision  ’ (the  vision  of  God)  ‘ demands  solitude.’ 
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waiting  in  German  territory  to  see  what  terms  they 
were  likely  to  get.  Curiously  enough,  I had  out- 
spanned  at  their  father’s  house  since  they  had  either 
seen  or  heard  from  him,  and  so  was  able  to  give  them 
some  family  news. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  1 2,  when  we  reached  Nomtsas.  The  disap- 
pointment was  very  great  to  find  that  Herr  Hermann 
was  away  with  his  waggon,  and  that  there  were  no 
white  people  on  the  place,  but  only  a native  in 
charge.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  that  night  was 
to  sleep  on  the  matter,  and  then  hold  a council  in 
the  morning  and  come  to  a decision  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done. 

My  driver  had  never  been  further  than  Nomtsas, 
the  oxen  had  already  been  nearly  a week  upon  the 
road  from  Kuias,  and  there  was  very  little  grass  for 
them  to  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mason  had 
distinctly  given  permission  for  the  waggon  to  be 
taken  on  to  Rehoboth  if  necessary.  We  were  told 
that  there  were  some  Bastards  living  ahead  of  us 
who  had  carts  or  waggons  and  oxen,  and  so  we 
decided  to  go  on  for  the  present  and  see  if  we  could 
not  find  some  transport  on  the  road. 

Through  the  whole  of  Thursday  not  a human 
being  was  to  be  seen  outside  our  own  party,  but  on 
the  following  day  we  found  a Bastard’s  homestead, 
and  although  we  could  get  no  conveyance  there,  we 
were  told  of  a Mr.  Robertson  who  was  supposed  to 
be  living  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a 
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result  of  this  intelligence,  I informed  the  driver  that, 
in  any  case,  the  next  day  should  be  the  last  day  on 
which  I would  use  his  master’s  waggon  ; that  even 
if  it  were  necessary  for  my  servant,  my  baggage,  and 
myself  to  be  deposited  on  the  veldt,  he  should  be 
free  after  the  next  day’s  journey  to  turn  back  home 
again. 

This  decision  (which  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  fair 
to  Mr.  Mason,  his  servants,  and  his  oxen)  caused  me 
at  first  no  little  anxiety,  but  with  the  anxiety  came  a 
very  vivid  impression  of  the  words  p,rj  ^epifiv^ar/Te 
eU  t rjv  civpiov  (St.  Matt.  vi.  34).  So,  too,  when  I 
wondered  whether,  if  we  found  Mr.  Robertson, 
he  would  be  able  and  willing  to  help  me  on  my 
journey,  the  thought  was  borne  in  strongly  upon 
my  mind  that  possibly  he  needed  me  as  much 
for  spiritual  help  as  I needed  him  for  material 
assistance. 

The  following  day,  on  our  first  outspan,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  journey,  instead  of  waiting  for 
a meal,  I walked  straight  on  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  pointed  out  as  that  where  Mr.  Robertson 
was  supposed  to  be.  We  had  left  the  main  road  the 
evening  before,  and  were  now  following  an  old  track. 
This  took  me  past  the  kopje  where  we  had  hoped  to 
find  him,  and  down  into  a long  valley,  where  it 
ended  abruptly  at  an  old  well  and  disused  homestead. 
I crossed  the  valley  and  climbed  up  the  other  side, 
and  took  a good  look  round.  No  sign  of  a dwelling 
in  any  direction  ! Then  I made  up  my  mind  that  it 
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was  useless  to  go  farther,  and  I decided  to  return  to 
the  waggon  and  tell  the  driver  to  take  us  back  to  the 
main  road  and  to  leave  us  there.  How  to  get  on 
from  there  would  have  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

As  I recrossed  the  valley  I chanced  to  look  away 
down  to  the  left,  where  the  open  pasturage  ended  in 
trees,  and  among  the  trees  I thought  I descried 
something  moving.  It  was  at  least  worth  while  to 
turn  down  that  way,  and  as  I drew  nearer  the  forms 
came  out  into  the  open,  and  were  seen  to  be  cattle 
making  their  way  towards  me,  and  behind  them  was 
the  figure  of  a man.  Now  came  the  question, 
Would  he  understand  Dutch,  or  only  Hottentot  ? 
We  met,  and  my  first  question  was,  ‘ Whose  oxen 
are  these?’  ‘Mr.  Robertson’s,’  was  the  answer. 
‘Is  he  at  home?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Has  he  a waggon?’ 

‘ Yes.’  The  herd  was  taking  the  cattle  home  to 
water,  and  I followed  him,  and  soon  had  a most 
hearty  welcome  from  the  first  white  man  I had  seen 
for  five  days. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  me,  for 
he  had  only  recently  moved  to  this  place,  and  hardly 
anyone  knew  exactly  where  he  was.  He  sent  some- 
one off  to  show  our  driver  the  road,  and  by  three 
o’clock  the  waggon  had  arrived. 

A little  later  Mr.  Robertson  came  across  from  his 
waggon  to  have  a talk  with  me,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  a grown-up  daughter  unbaptised.  He  had  often 
thought  of  taking  her  to  the  German  missionaries, 
but  had  never  done  so.  ‘ And  now,  sir,’  he  added, 
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* I believe  that  God  has  sent  you  to  me.’  Like  him, 
I had  no  doubt  that  God  had  brought  us  together. 
Each  was  needing  the  other.  Happily,  there  was 
time  that  day  to  examine,  instruct,  and  prepare  the 
daughter,  and  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  I baptised 
her  in  the  roofless  house  which  was  to  be  the  family’s 
new  home.  I have  seldom  held  a more  affecting 
service.  One  felt  it  to  be  a kind  of  hallowing  of  the 
building  through  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
within  its  walls. 

A son  of  Mr.  Robertson  was  living  (also  in  a 
waggon)  close  by,  and  he  it  was  who  took  me  on  to 
Rehoboth.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  early  that 
afternoon,  for  there  was  only  a fortnight  more  before 
my  steamer  was  due  to  leave  Swakopmund,  and  no 
one  had  been  able  to  say  how  much  the  railway 
would  help  me.  There  was  still  a long  distance  to 
be  traversed  before  the  land  journey  would  be  over. 

That  afternoon  we  outspanned  for  two  hours  by 
‘ Sendelings  Graf,’  the  grave  of  a missionary,  Vollmer, 
who  died  here  in  1867.  * The  next  day,  when  we 
outspanned  for  breakfast,  we  fell  in  with  Herr 
Hermann  returning  from  Windhoek.  He  kindly 
invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  gave  me  a 
most  excellent  meal.  We  were  now  once  more  on 
the  post-cart  road,  and  during  our  breakfast  the 
post-cart  itself  appeared  from  the  south.  It  was 
certainly  not  an  inspiring  or  awe-striking  conveyance, 
but  it  served  its  purpose,  and  that  far  better  than  a 
more  showy  vehicle  would  have  done. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  we  outspanned  for  break- 
fast at  10.15,  and  after  that  Mr.  Robertson  and  I 
walked  on  (two  hours)  into  Rehoboth.  Curiously 
enough,  as  at  Keetmanshoop  and  Bethany,  so  here  I 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  a storm  of  wind  and  dust. 
But  that  mattered  little ; the  great  thing  was  that 
one  had  arrived. 


CHAPTER  V 

REHOBOTH  TO  CAPETOWN 

REHOBOTH,  as  the  name  would  of  itself 
denote,  is  a mission  station,  and  was 
founded  in  1854.  The  work  here  lies 
mainly  among  the  Bastards.  My  stay  was  so  short 
that  I saw  very  little  of  the  place,  and  my  recollec- 
tions are  far  more  of  kindness  and  hospitality  than 
of  buildings  and  surroundings.*  Mr.  Robertson  and 
I went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  missionary,  Herr 
Heidmann,  who  at  once  gave  us  the  usual  cordial 
welcome,  and  very  soon  took  me  over  to  the  house 
of  the  officer  in  command  to  consult  with  him  as  to 
the  best  means  for  my  getting  on  to  Windhoek 
without  delay.  Lieutenant  Bdttlin  was  exceedingly 
courteous,  and  entered  very  fully  into  the  matter 
under  consideration.  Both  he  and  the  missionary 
agreed  that  by  far  the  most  expeditious  and  cheapest 
method  of  reaching  Windhoek  was  to  take  the 
weekly  post-cart  due  to  leave  soon  after  eight  o’clock 

* My  diary  has  the  following  entry,  ‘How  nice  clean  sheets 
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the  following  morning.  I could  not  but  feel  most 
thankful  that,  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  I 
had  just  caught  the  cart. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  war  Lieutenant 
Bottlin  was,  as  I learnt  from  the  papers,  wounded 
by  the  Hottentots  in  the  south  of  Namaland.  I 
rejoiced  to  see  that  he  had  been  saved  by  Sergeant 
Austin  and  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  under  Captain 
Woon. 

When  I parted  from  my  good  friend  Mr.  Robertson 
and  took  my  place  in  the  post-cart  my  journey 
entered  on  a new  stage,  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
look  back  for  a few  moments. 

Since  I left  Upington  on  April  29  I had  travelled, 
as  far  as  I could  reckon,  up  to  Rehoboth,  on  June  18, 
some  793  miles.  The  calculation  of  mileage  is  made 
throughout  from  the  number  of  hours  that  I travelled, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  not  wholly  accurate  ; but  it  will 
not,  I think,  be  found  to  be  very  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  During  this  lengthy  journey  my  transport  had 
not  actually  cost  me  one  penny.  Naturally,  there  were 
incidental  expenses,  but  everyone  who  provided  me 
with  cart  or  waggon,  horses  or  oxen,  refused  to  make 
any  charge  or  accept  any  payment.  Nor  was  this 
all : whether  I slept  in  waggon  or  cart,  on  the  veldt 
or  in  a house,  the  cost  of  my  lodging  was  precisely 
the  same — i.e.,  nothing  at  all.  Moreover,  even  when 
I travelled  board  was  supplied,  as  well  as  lodging 
both  for  my  servant  and  myself.  Of  the  numerous 
tins  of  meat  that  I had  purchased  at  Prieska,  half 
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were  left  with  Mr.  Jearey  at  Keetmanshoop,  and  the 
remainder  (with  very  few  exceptions)  with  Mr. 
Robertson,  untouched  as  when  I bought  them. 
This  is  surely  a splendid  record  of  South  African 
hospitality. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I had  been  familiar  with 
the  post-cart  of  Cape  Colony — the  civilised  post-cart 
of  the  Transkei,  that  usually  stops  for  meals  three 
times  a day,  and  allows  passengers  to  have  some 
hours  in  bed  at  night,  and  the  less  civilised  post-cart 
of  the  old  Cape  Colony,  which  thinks  more  of  its 
mails  than  its  passengers,  and  leaves  the  latter  to 
find  sleep  and  food  as  best  they  can.  But  the 
German  post-cart  was  a new  experience.  After  all, 
it  was  not  a bad  one.  The  cart  was  a good  size, 
and  one  could  make  a comfortable  seat  on  one’s  own 
baggage.  There  was  a tent  to  cover  it  in,  which 
kept  off  the  sun  and,  to  some  extent,  the  dust,  and 
the  oxen  did  their  work  well.  No  time  was  wasted, 
and  yet  we  got  a fairly  long  sleep  at  night. 

We  left  Rehoboth  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
June  19,  at  8.45,  and  travelled  altogether  that  day 
close  upon  nine  hours,  outspanning  for  the  night  at 
9.15  p.m.  For  the  first  time  I used  tinned  meat, 
and  Isaac  really  had  some  work  to  do  in  making  a 
fire  when  we  outspanned.  Now,  also,  at  last  I found 
the  use  of  the  folding  camp-stool  which  I had  brought 
with  me  from  Claremont.  For  some  time  now  we 
had  been  travelling  through  a prettier  and  more 
wooded  country,  and  I quite  enjoyed  the  walk  on 
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this  and  the  following  day.  I only  used  the  post- 
cart myself  for  the  evening  trek. 

The  next  morning  we  inspanned  at  3.45.  The 
chief  feature  of  this  day  (during  which  we  travelled 
nearly  thirteen  hours)  was  the  beautiful  scenery  that 
we  went  through  among  the  mountains  in  the  even- 
ing. Shortly  before  our  final  outspan,  which  was  at 
8.45,  we  nearly  had  a nasty  accident,  but  mercifully 


WINDHOEK. 

From  a photograph,  H.  Lange,  Windhoek,  before  July,  1901. 


it  was  just  averted.  The  next  morning  we  were  off 
at  4.40,  and  by  seven  o’clock  had  reached  the  capital. 
Windhoek  at  last ! 

Windhoek  is  in  many  ways  full  of  interest,  partly 
because  of  its  springs,  partly  as  the  place  to  which 
Jonker  Africaner  moved  when  he  left  the  south  of 
Namaland,  partly  because  of  its  varied  associations 
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with  mission  work  (a  Wesleyan  mission  having  once 
flourished  here,  and  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Rhenish  missions  being  established  here  at  the 
present  time),  chiefly  as  the  capital  of  German  South- 
West  Africa.  Here  one  was  at  last  (for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Upington)  again  in  the  land  of  hotels, 
and  I made  my  way  straight  to  the  ‘ Stadt  Wind- 
hoek.’ Here,  too,  I got  my  first  letters  since 
April  25  (this  was  June  21),  and  discovered  copies  of 
the  Cape  Argus  up  to  May  22,  so  that  one  felt  in 
touch  once  more  with  both  England  and  Cape 
Colony. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  I went  to  call  on  the 
Governor,  Colonel  Leutwein.  Herr  von  Lindiquist 
had,  as  already  said,  been  good  enough  to  write 
direct  to  him  about  me,  and  he  received  me  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  As  soon  as  I had  told  him  that 
I had  only  eight  days  in  which  to  reach  Swakopmund, 
he  at  once  most  kindly  sent  an  orderly  round  the 
town  to  see  what  transport  could  be  procured.  It 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  any,  but  this  did  not 
matter,  for  I then  learnt  that  a post-cart  ran  to 
Karibib  every  fortnight,  and  that  it  would  leave  the 
following  evening. 

It  is  true  that  I had  hoped  to  get  the  Sunday  in 
Windhoek,  but  there  was  no  absolute  need  for  this. 
So  long  as  I had  two  days  in  the  town  I could  get 
clothes  washed  (which  was  a pressing  necessity),  and 
see  all  that  I most  desired  to  see.  Accordingly,  I at 
once  decided  to  take  the  post-cart. 
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My  next  call  was  on  Herr  Wandres,  the  Rhenish 
missionary,  from  whom  I received  the  same  hearty 
welcome  to  which  his  brethren  elsewhere  had  already 
accustomed  me.  He  took  me  to  call  on  the  pastor, 
who  ministers  to  the  Germans  at  Windhoek,  while 
Herr  Wandres  devotes  himself  to  the  native  congre- 
gation, which  consists  mainly  of  Naman  and  Berg- 
Damaras,  although  there  are  also  Bastards  and 
Ovaherero  in  it.  This  is,  or  was  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  only  place  possessing  a pastor  as  well  as  a 
missionary. 

Windhoek  struck  me  as  a distinctly  attractive 
place,  with  its  trees  and  hills.  There  were  already 
in  1901  some  good  buildings  and  nice  gardens,  and 
since  the  completion  of  the  railway  the  place  has,  no 
doubt,  greatly  developed.  The  walk  over  the  hills 
to  Klein  Windhoek,  whither  Herr  Wandres  and  his 
wife  accompanied  me,  in  the  afternoon  was  very 
pleasant,  and  I regretted  exceedingly  that  I could 
not  spare  time  to  spend  a few  days  there. 

On  the  following  day  I called  on  the  only  English 
person  of  whom  I could  hear,  Mrs.  Ludwig,  and 
found  my  visit  greatly  appreciated.  Thence  I went 
on  to  call  at  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  where  I 
again  had  a cordial  reception.  The  Superior  informed 
me  that  they  had  been  established  at  Windhoek  for 
some  six  years.  He  also  stated  that  there  were 
numbers  of  natives  to  the  north  untouched  by  any 
mission.  A good  number  of  the  soldiers  stationed 
at  Windhoek  are,  it  appears,  Roman  Catholics.  I 
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lunched  at  the  Rhenish  mission-house,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, could  not  accept  the  Governor’s  invitation  to 
dinner,  as  the  post-cart  left  at  seven  o’clock.  Herr 
Wandres  came  down  to  see  me  off,  and  commended 
me  especially  to  the  driver’s  care. 

The  cart  was  very  large  and  roomy,  and  I sat  on 
a box  of  my  own  at  the  far  back,  among  mails  and 
baggage.  The  driver  and  his  two  assistants  were,  of 
course,  in  the  front,  and  Isaac  was,  I think,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  cart.  It  was,  natu- 
rally, already  dark  when  we  got  away,  and  I was  not 
sorry  when  we  outspanned  soon  after  midnight,  and 
I was  able  to  get  some  five  hours’  sleep  on  the 
veldt. 

The  country  now  was  bush  country,  and  the  dust 
along  the  road  (closed  in  with  trees  on  either  side) 
was  so  great  that  I found  it  cleaner  not  to  attempt 
to  walk,  but  to  sit  contentedly  on  my  box  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  cart.  We  travelled  between 
five  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning  and  three  o’clock 
on  the  Monday  morning,  close  upon  thirteen  hours, 
then  three  or  four  hours’  sleep  on  the  veldt,  and  off 
again  at  seven  o’clock,  reaching  Okahandja  at  half- 
past seven.  Here  the  telegraph-line  was  reached 
again,  for  the  first  time  since  Upington. 

It  was  an  early  hour  for  calling  on  strangers,  but 
the  sight  of  houses  suggested  so  forcibly  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  a really  good  wash  and  a cup  of 
coffee  that  I decided  not  to  stand  upon  ceremony. 

I had  the  choice  of  mission  and  barracks,  but  as  I 
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had  reason  to  believe  that  the  missionary  was  absent, 
I chose  the  latter. 

Herr  von  Lindiquist’s  letter  produced  its  usual 
effect,  and,  despite  the  untimely  hour,  I received  a 
very  cordial  welcome  from  the  commanding  officer* 
It  has  been  a constant  regret  that  I omitted  to 
exchange  cards  with  him  and  never  learnt  his  name. 
No  one  could  have  been  kinder.  At  his  invitation  I 
remained  to  partake  of  an  excellent  breakfast,  and 
after  three  hours  was  sent  on  in  a mule-cart  to  over- 
take the  post-cart,  with  a soldier  driving  me.  I shall 
not  soon  forget  that  journey.  My  driver  (a  nice 
young  fellow)  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  sent  us  along  at  a tremendous  pace.  We  had 
soon  passed  the  slower  ox  post-cart,  but  my  conductor 
took  me  on  for  more  than  two  hours  to  a store, 
where  I lunched,  and  where  the  post-cart  eventually 
picked  me  up.  In  the  course  of  this  drive  I learnt 
for  the  first  time  that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to 
get  a seat  in  a construction  train  the  following  day 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  cart  the  whole  way  to 
Karibib.  The  same  evening  we  outspanned  for  two 
hours  (eight  to  ten  o’clock)  close  to  an  Englishman’s, 
so  that  I was  able  to  visit  another  compatriot,  and 
also  get  some  supper. 

At  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  Tuesday  the  25th, 
we  came  to  the  furthest  point  of  the  railway,  and  a 
call  on  the  officer  in  charge  resulted  in  permission  to 
travel  by  a train  that  was  due  to  start  at  eleven 
o’clock.  An  open  truck,  one  end  of  which  had  a 
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raised  awning  over  it,  was  put  on  to  the  train,  and 
chairs  provided  for  the  three  passengers  (two  Germans 
and  myself).  Isaac  and  the  bulk  of  my  baggage 
remained  in  the  post-cart.  Five  hours’ train  journey, 
diversified  by  a good  lunch  in  the  house  of  a railway 
guard  who  spoke  excellent  English,  and  Karibib  was 
reached. 

Herr  Wandres  had  given  me  a letter  to  Herr 
Halbich,  a merchant  living  at  Karibib,  and  I went 
straight  to  his  house.  He  most  kindly  offered  me 
his  hospitality,  but  as  I learnt  that  he  was  just 
expecting  friends  from  Germany,  and  that  I could 
get  hotel  accommodation  in  Karibib,  I naturally, 
under  the  circumstances,  took  the  latter.  I heard 
through  Herr  Halbich  that  there  was  an  Englishman 
in  the  village,  and  on  the  following  day,  while  I *was 
looking  for  him,  he  came  up  and  made  himself  known 
to  me,  and  I saw  a good  deal  of  him  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
English  clergyman,  at  that  moment  getting  his 
living  as  a painter. 

From  Karibib  I was  to  travel  to  Swakopmund  by 
goods  train,  for  the  passenger  train  ran  only  once  a 
week.  The  train  was  to  start  any  time  after  seven 
o’clock  on  Thursday  the  27th,  which  meant  that  one 
had  to  be  ready  and  at  the  station  ; but  as  a matter 
of  fact  we  did  not  get  off  until  half-past  ten.  I had 
a large  goods  van  with  sliding  doors  at  the  side  for 
myself  and  my  baggage,  and  made  myself  very  com- 
fortable here  with  the  help  of  my  karosses.  Isaac 
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was  in  an  open  truck  next  to  my  van.  A friendly 
guard  who  was  on  the  train  told  me  of  a house  at 
Jackalswater  where  I should  be  able  to  get  a bed- 
room, and  I spent  the  night  very  comfortably  there, 
Isaac  sleeping  on  the  veldt  close  to  the  train.  Owing 
to  an  engine  having  broken  down,  we  could  not  get 
away  the  following  morning  until  half-past  ten,  and 
finally  reached  Swakopmund  at  half-past  five  on 
Friday  the  28th,  the  day  before  the  steamer  was  due 
to  leave. 

Mr.  Warner,  the  superintendent  of  the  cable 
station,  met  me  and  took  me  off  to  his  house, 
where  he  established  me  in  most  comfortable 
quarters,  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  not  only  his 
society,  but  also  his  library.  Here  I found  a batch 
of  some  fifty  letters  awaiting  me,  which  gave  one 
plenty  to  think  over.  It  was  a distinct  relief  to 
learn  that  the  steamer  was  late,  so  that  I should  have 
time  to  spend  a Sunday  at  Swakopmund,  and  in  all 
probability  another  Sunday  at  Walfisch  Bay,  as  I 
had  all  along  desired. 

The  staff  at  the  cable  station  consisted  at  this 
time  of  the  superintendent  and  two  West  African 
clerks  from  Sierra  Leone,  Messrs.  Noah  and  Mac- 
millan. Both  called  on  me  the  following  morning, 
and,  to  my  delight,  I found  that  they  were  both 
communicants,  and  men  who  really  cared  for  our 
Lord  and  His  Church.  That  afternoon  was  spent 
mostly  in  calls.  Amongst  those  visited  were  the 
local  Governor  (Dr.  Hannemann)  and  the  Roman 
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Catholic  missionary.  The  former,  unfortunately,  was 
out.  Swakopmund  did  not  on  this  visit  impress  me 
very  favourably  externally.  There  is  little  to  see 
beyond  a waste  of  flat  sand,  and  there  was  a heavy 
mist  hanging  over  it  during  most  of  the  time  that  I 
was  there. 

Sunday  was  a very  happy  day.  At  the  early 
Eucharist  both  the  West  African  clerks  communi- 
cated, and  it  was  a treat  to  be  at  a service  again 
with  persons  who  were  really  familiar  with  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  who  joined  in  as  if  they  not  only 
knew  it,  but  also  loved  it.  By  special  request  I had 
matins  in  a large  room  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose 
outside  the  cable  station.  This  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  Germans  who  understood  English,  besides 
our  own  party.  Mr.  Warner  and  I dined  with  Dr. 
Hannemann,  who  kept  up  the  reputation  for  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  other  German  officials  had  already 
established.  In  the  evening  I had  evensong  with 
Messrs.  Noah  and  Macmillan,  and  it  was  very  touch- 
ing afterwards  to  hear  their  expressions  of  thankful- 
ness to  find  they  had  not  been  forgotten  by  their 
Church.  Both  spontaneously  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  give  such  pecuniary  help  as  they  could 
towards  the  expenses  of  any  such  visits,  and  were 
delighted  to  hear  that  I hoped  the  following  year  to 
visit  the  cable  stations  in  Angola,  where  many  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  were  to  be  found. 

Swakopmund  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Walfisch  Bay,  and  on  the  Monday  messages  passed 
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to  and  fro  on  the  subject  of  my  getting  over  to  the 
latter  place.  The  Gertrud  W oermann  was  now  lying 
off  Swakopmund,  and  was  going  to  the  Bay,  after 
which  she  would  return  to  visit  Cape  Cross,  further 
north,  and  there  was  some  thought  of  our  going  by 
her,  but  there  was  so  much  surf  on  the  Tuesday 
morning  when  she  left  that  it  would  have  been  at 
least  unpleasant,  and  possibly  risky,  to  attempt  to  go 
on  board.  For  the  same  reason  the  steam  launch, 
which  it  had  been  suggested  might  come  for  me  from 
the  Bay,  did  not  come.  Ur.  Hannemann  tried  in 
vain  to  procure  me  a cart.  He  offered  me  a horse, 
but  I did  not  altogether  care  for  the  thought  of  the 
long  ride  along  the  sands  if  any  other  means  of 
locomotion  could  be  found.  Finally,  on  Wednesday, 
July  3,  I learnt  that  a mule-cart  had  come  for  me 
from  Walfisch  Bay  the  night  before,  and  at  half-past 
two  that  afternoon  we  started  for  the  last  stage  of 
the  land  journey.  I remained  in  the  cart  until  we 
had  crossed  the  Swakop,  and  then  got  out  and 
walked,  reaching  the  settlement  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening,  about  an  hour  and  a half  ahead  of  the 
cart. 

My  old  friend  Mr.  Cleverly,  the  resident  magistrate 
at  Walfisch  Bay,  had  just  left  for  East  London,  and 
his  successor,  Mr.  Guthrie,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Mr.  Warner,  the  acting  resident  magistrate,  had  sent 
the  cart  over,  and  Mr.  Cleverly  had  had  the  kindness 
to  leave  a room  furnished  for  me  in  the  Residency, 
and  to  arrange  that  I should  have  my  meals  with 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  already  known  to  me  from  a 
previous  visit  to  the  Bay. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  more  about  Walfisch  Bay, 
the  English  settlement  there,  and  its  normal  life,  and 
the  services  held  when  one  of  the  itinerant  clergy 
goes  up  from  Capetown  twice  a year,  are  referred  to 
Chapter  VIII.  of  ‘Sketches  of  Church  Work  and 
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From  a photograph,  Th.  Rehbock,  Berlin,  1897. 


Life  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown.’  Here  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  not  only  was  one  again  on  English 
soil,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  English  Church  life, 
for  Mr.  Cleverly  had  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  of  holding  service  every  Sunday.  This  was 
for  the  English-speaking  community.  There  is  a 
German  missionary  resident  here,  Mr.  Boehm,  who 


ministers  to  a congregation  of  Hottentots,  who  come 
from  the  location  some  three  miles  inland. 

On  this  occasion  my  visit  synchronised  with 
stirring  times  at  the  Bay.  Not  only  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guthrie  arrive  very  shortly  after  I did,  but  a 
German  gunboat  was  also  in  the  Bay  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  social 
life  as  well  as  pastoral  work.  I had  one  person  to 
confirm,  a number  of  visits  to  pay,  five  communi- 
cants on  Sunday  morning,  and  good  congregations 
at  both  matins  and  evensong.  The  white  popula- 
tion of  the  little  wooden  settlement  numbers  about 
forty,  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  absentees  on 
the  Sunday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  kindly  allowed 
me  to  remain  on  in  the  Residency,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green  proved  themselves  most  hospitable. 

On  July  ii  we  went  on  board  the  Gertrud  Woermann, 
and  about  four  the  following  morning  the  steamer 
really  left.  The  distance  to  Capetown  by  sea  is 
775  miles  ; the  breaks  in  the  journey  are  two,  Liideritz 
Bucht  (Angra  Pequena)  and  Port  Nolloth.  We 
reached  the  former  place  early  on  Saturday,  and 
remained  there  the  whole  day.  I did  not  land,  for  I 
had  done  so  once  before,  and  had  seen  enough  of  the 
rocks,  sand,  and  beer-bottles,  which  at  that  time 
appeared  to  me  to  comprise  all  that  there  was  to  be 
seen.  Historically,  of  course,  the  place  is  of  deep 
interest,  for  here  Diaz  landed  and  set  up  a marble 
cross  in  i486.  Early  on  Monday,  the  15th,  we  were 
off  Port  Nolloth,  but  the  bar  was  up,  and  it  was  not 
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till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  possible  for  those 
on  shore  to  get  to  us.  Then  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Daltry, 
our  priest-in-charge,  came  across  to  see  me,  the  first 
English  clergyman  1 had  seen  since  I left  De  Aar  on 
April  io.  Two  days  more  and  we  were  in  Capetown, 
and  the  long  journey  was  at  an  end. 

And  now  that  the  journey  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  one  can  look  back  at  it  dispassionately,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  it  ? Shall  one  say  merely  that  it  lasted 
fourteen  weeks  and  two  days,  and  that  during  that 
time  2,697  miles  were  travelled,  of  which  1,922  were 
on  land  ? Or  that  the  cost  for  two  people,  including 
purchases  of  tent  and  stores,  etc.,  for  the  journey  and 
servants’  wages,  amounted  only  to  £86  10s.,  of  which 
£31  17s.  was  recovered  by  donations  and  collections 
on  the  journey?  Or  that  fifteen  nights  were  passed 
in  waggons,  thirteen  on  the  veldt,  and  four  in  a cart? 
All  that  is  little.  What  is  of  real  importance  is  that 
ministrations  were  given  to  scattered  members  of 
Christ’s  flock,  that  the  needs  of  our  own  Church-people 
were  very  clearly  seen,  and  that  one’s  own  faith  was 
strengthened  by  manifest  answers  to  prayer. 

Let  us  take  the  last  point  first.  As  I began  the 
cart  journey  on  April  10  at  De  Aar,  I received  a 
telegram  from  the  Bishop  of  Mashonaland,  wishing 
me  God  speed.  Ten  days  later,  at  Kenhardt,  there 
came  a letter  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Johns’  (then 
chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown),  in  which  he 
said,  ‘ You  do  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  many  of 
us  are  praying  for  you.’  And  certainly  those  prayers 
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were  heard.  That  is  seen,  first,  in  the  way  in  which 
I was  led  to  those  people  who  most  needed  me : to 
the  old  man  at  Keetmanshoop,  who  had  passed  so 
many  years  without  ever  going  to  church  ; to  the  four 
at  Kuias,  who  were  ready  for  a confirmation  which 
they  could  not  have  ever  expected  would  be  supplied; 
to  the  girl  who  had  grown  up  unbaptised ; to  the 
Englishman  at  Karibib ; to  the  West  African  com- 
municants at  Swakopmund ; and  to  others  also.  It 
is  seen,  too,  in  the  marvellous  way  in  which  the 
whole  journey  was  fitted  in  piece  by  piece,  just  like  a 
child’s  puzzle.  Mr.  Jearey  lends  me  a cart  to  go  to 
Bethany.  Mr.  Mason  arrives  here  before  he  is  ex- 
pected, takes  me  on  to  his  home,  and  lends  me  a 
waggon  to  prosecute  my  journey.  On  June  15  I 
leave  the  waggon  some  two  hours  earlier  than  usual, 
and  so  fall  in  with  Mr.  Robertson’s  herd,  whom  other- 
wise I should  have  missed.  On  June  19  we  are  able 
to  take  a weekly  post-cart ; a day  later  we  should 
have  failed  to  get  it.  On  June  22  there  is  the  fort- 
nightly post-cart,  which  leaves  just  when  required; 
other  conveyance  is  not  to  be  found  in  Windhoek. 
Some  may  describe  it  as  a series  of  coincidences.  I 
have  not  an  atom  of  doubt  that  it  is  all  God’s  arrange- 
ment, and  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  offered  up 
by  many  friends. 

If  we  pass  on  now  to  sum  up  the  ministrations  to 
people  living  in  German  territory  (i.e.,  omitting  those 
spoken  of  in  Chapter  I.  and  the  community  at 
Walfisch  Bay),  we  find  that  in  all  nineteen  families 
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more  or  less  British  were  visited,  besides  a few 
unmarried  people  ; that  eight  persons  were  confirmed 
(at  three  centres)  and  two  baptised ; that  fourteen 
received  the  Holy  Communion  (in  every  case  after 
preparation) ; and  that  twelve  names  were  given  in 
for  confirmation,  nine  of  these  being  names  of  men. 
I heard  of  some  twelve  families  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  visit,  as  my  road  did  not  lie  near  enough 
to  their  homes.  If  these  facts  and  the  numbers  given 
in  Chapter  II.  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  English  Church  has  plenty  to 
do  (perhaps  I should  say  had  plenty  to  do  before  the 
present  war)  among  her  own  children  in  German 
South-West  Africa.  For  be  it  remembered  that  no 
English  ministers  or  missionaries  of  any  kind  are 
living  or  labouring  in  those  parts. 

If  there  be  a call  here,  as  I am  sure  there  is,  to  the 
English  Church,  it  is  especially  to  the  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  Capetown  that  the  call  comes  home. 
Many  of  these  people,  as  already  pointed  out,  have 
connections  in  and  ties  wfth  the  Colony;  some  were 
once  members  of  our  congregations,  some  were 
brought  up  in  our  schools,  some  have  their  wives  and 
children  living  in  or  near  Capetown.  Moreover,  it  is 
this  diocese  which  has  already  for  some  years  been 
ministering  to  Cape  Cross,  in  German  territory  ; it  is 
from  Capetown  that  the  territory  is  most  accessible, 
either  by  steamer  to  Swakopmund  or  by  steamer  to 
Port  Nolloth,  then  rail,  and  post-cart  to  Warmbad, 
in  the  south.  The  call  is  ours. 
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II  the  shepherd  goes  after  one  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  if  the  Church  deems  it  a duty  and  a 
privilege  to  minister  to  some  seventy  souls  in  Tristan 
d’Acunha,  and  does  not  cease  to  look  for  a priest  to 
take  up  the  work  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dodgson  in 
that  distant  island,  why  should  not  the  Church  re- 
member the  500  souls  (if  that  be  the  number)  that 
look  to  her  from  German  South-West  Africa? 

If  anything  was  clear  to  me  from  my  journey,  it 
was  that  we  were  called  to  follow  up  our  children, 
and  unless  the  present  war  should  altogether  alter 
the  position  of  affairs,  that  call  will  still  remain.  The 
natives  in  the  south  are  being  adequately  looked  after, 
as  far  as  I could  judge,  by  the  German  missionaries. 
We  could  not,  I believe,  without  an  unrighteous 
intrusion,  attempt  to  do  work  among  them,  even  if 
permission  were  given,  and  such  permission  I am 
sure  would  never  be  given;  but  with  the  white  people 
of  our  own  race,  and  mostly  of  our  own  Church,  the 
case  is  widely  different.  It  may  be  hard  to  provide 
for  them  ; that  is  another  matter;  but  hardness  does 
not  alter  duty. 

Still,  Namaland  is  only  a part  of  Deutsch  Siid- 
West  Africa,  and  no  scheme  for  attempting  to 
minister  to  our  people  could  be  finally  thought  out 
until  the  whole  of  the  territory  had  been  gone 
through.  My  suggestions,  therefore,  for  carrying 
out  our  duty  must  stand  over  till  the  end  of  Part  II. 
of  this  little  book. 


PART  II 

FROM  CAPETOWN  NORTH  TO  LOANDA,  THENCE 
SOUTH  TO  BENGUELLA  AND  MOSSAMEDES, 
OVERLAND  VlA  HUMPATA,  HUMBE, 

AND  OUTJO, 

TO  WALF1SCH  BAY, 

AND  BACK  TO  CAPETOWN  BY  SEA 

April  i 6— August  28,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I 


CAPETOWN  TO  ST.  PAUL  DE  LOANDA 

THIS  journey,  like  the  one  already  recorded, 
took  place  just  a year  after  the  time  at 
which  it  had  originally  been  planned  to  be 
made.  I had  been  for  some  time  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Humpata,  and  Mr.  Black, 
of  Chibia  (both  places  are  in  Angola),  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  officials  of  the  Eastern  Cable 
Company;  but  communication  with  those  parts  is 
very  slow,  and  as  a rule  some  four  months  elapse 
after  a letter  has  been  posted  in  Capetown  before  a 
reply  is  received  from  Humpata.  During  an  inter- 
change of  letters  between  Mr.  Chapman  and  myself 
in  the  earlier  part  of  1902,  I learnt  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  make  the  journey  that  year,  as 
I had  not  left  myself  sufficient  time  to  reach  Mossa- 
medes  before  the  date  which  he  named  as  the  latest 
period  at  which  the  overland  journey  should  begin. 
The  season  had  to  be  carefully  chosen,  because 
Ovamboland  is  a fever  country,  and  naturally  I 
desired  to  be  guided  in  all  matters  where  local 
knowledge  was  of  importance  by  those  who  were  on 
75 
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the  spot.  So  it  was  decided  that  the  journey  must 
stand  over  till  1903,  an  arrangement  which  I did 
not  ultimately  regret,  as  it  gave  me  a longer  time  in 
which  to  make  my  preparations. 

Among  these  preparations  must  be  reckoned  the 
attempt  to  find  out  the  number  of  English  people 
residing  in  the  ports  of  Angola.  Although  I did  not 
actually  succeed  in  doing  this,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Admiral  then  in  command  at  the  Cape  (Sir 
Arthur  Moore),  I was  enabled  to  ascertain  how  many 
British  subjects  there  were  in  the  places  under  con- 
sideration. The  number  of  ‘ British  subjects  in  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Angola  and  the  island  of 
St.  Thome  ’ was  at  that  time  as  follows : male,  85  ; 
female,  18.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  were  at 
Loanda,  where  there  were  19+  1 ; at  Benguella  there 
were  11  + 7;  and  at  Mossamedes  12  + 2.  To  the  list 
this  necessary  note  was  appended : ‘ These  are 
British  subjects  only,  and  not  all  necessarily  white 
folk.’  As  a matter  of  fact,  a considerable  proportion 
were  West  Africans  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sierra  Leone  or  Accra.  Lrom  this  official  statement 
it  was  quite  clear  that,  whatever  other  places  might 
be  omitted,  at  least  the  three  ports  just  named  must 
be  visited. 

It  was  singularly  fortunate  for  me  that  I had  been 
put  into  communication  with  Mr.  Chapman.  The 
son  of  a distinguished  explorer,  naturalist,  and 
hunter  (for  it  was  his  father  who  was  the  author  of 
the  book  mentioned  in  the  Preface),  he  was  himself 
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perfectly  familiar  with  both  Angola  and  Ovamboland, 
and  I was  very  thankful  to  be  able  to  arrange  to  hire 
a waggon  and  oxen  from  him  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  overland  journey — i.e.,  from  Humpata  to  Outjo. 
Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Elers  (head  of  the  Guano  Com- 
pany at  Cape  Cross)  gave  me  much  valuable  infor- 
mation by  letter.  I was  also  very  largely  indebted 
to  Dr.  Brincker,*  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
then  retired  and  living  at  Stellenbosch,  a well-known 
philologist,  and  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  most  of 
the  territory  through  which  I had  to  pass,  for  much 
advice  and  information  of  the  greatest  usefulness. 
Lastly,  shortly  before  I left  Claremont  I had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  two  of  the  Ovamboland 
missionaries  in  person,  Herr  Rautenen,  senior 
Finnish  missionary,  then  on  his  way  to  Europe  to 
publish  a book,  and  Herr  Tonjes,  a German  mission- 
ary, who  had  accompanied  his  father-in  law  as  far  as 
Capetown  to  see  him  off  on  the  homeward  journey. 
My  interview  with  them,  less  than  a fortnight  before 
I had  to  make  my  start,  proved  of  great  service.  As 
before,  Herr  von  Lindiquist  was  good  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a circular  letter,  which  insured  me 
a welcome  from  all  officials  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

The  first  practical  difficulty  that  meets  the 
traveller  who  proposes  to  go  from  Capetown  to  either 
Mossamedes  or  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  this  : How  is 
he  to  reach  his  destination  ? Capetown  looks  near 
* Dr.  Brincker  passed  to  his  rest  at  the  end  of  1904. 
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enough  on  the  map  to  even  the  latter  place,  but 
inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  Cape  Colony  and  Angola,  and 
letters  ordinarily  travel  right  up  to  Madeira,  and 
then  south  by  the  Portuguese  line,  the  Empreza 
Nacional,  which  has  a fortnightly  service  to  the 
Angolese  ports.*  There  is,  indeed,  another  way  of 
getting  up  to  Angola,  which  was  not  apparently 
known  in  Capetown  at  that  time  by  the  officials  of 
the  Woermann  line.  One  can  take  the  monthly 
steamer  ( Gertrud  Woermann,  as  it  was  then)  to 
Swakopmund  or  Walfisch  Kay,  and  there  tranship 
and  wait  for  another  steamer  of  the  same  line,  which 
apparently  comes  down  once  in  two  months  only 
from  the  north.  But  this  might  involve  a very  long 
waiting  and  mean  a heavy  expenditure  of  valuable 
time. 

Happily  for  me,  my  difficulty  was  solved  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Admiral.  He  would  not  hear  of  my 
going  up  to  Madeira,  but  arranged  that  I should  be 
taken  by  H.M.S.  Dwarf  right  up  to  Loanda.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  greatest  boon  imaginable.  It 
meant  a great  saving  of  time  and  money,  and  it 
insured  my  beginning  the  journey  under  the  most 
agreeable  conditions. 

Another  preliminary  of  some  importance  was  the 
choice  of  a servant  lad  to  accompany  me.  The 
country  through  which  I was  about  to  travel  would 

* There  is  at  present  (1905)  direct  communication  between 
Lourenqo  Marques  and  Angola  by  Portuguese  steamer. 
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be  very  largely  a heathen  country,  and  it  was  to  my 
mind  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  have  a 
Christian  with  me  to  enable  me  to  have  celebrations 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  when  the  inland  journey  had 
begun.  Finally,  I decided  to  write  to  the  Fathers 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Mission,  in  the  Diocese  of  St. 
John’s,  where  many  years  of  my  own  life  had  been 
spent,  and  ask  them  to  send  me  down  one  of  their 
Pondomisi  boys,  by  preference  a lad  rather  than  a 
man,  as  space  and  size  might  be  a consideration 
when  we  reached  the  land  of  post-carts,  as  I expected 
to  do  at  Outjo.  Father  Godfrey  was  good  enough 
to  spare  me  one  of  their  boarders;  and  Elijah 
Yayisi  arrived  on  March  30,  so  that  we  had  time  to 
get  accustomed  to  each  other  before  the  journey 
actually  began. 

April  16,  the  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  Dwarf  to  leave.  We  travelled 
down  to  Simonstown  in  the  afternoon,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Cape*  and  the  Rev.  B.  Price  (itinerant 
priest)  accompanying  me,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Legg 
(Rector  of  Simonstown)  joining  us  at  the  station. 
From  Admiralty  House  the  Admiral  himself  saw  me 
on  board,  and  I was  glad  to  find  in  the  captain  of 
the  Dwarf  (Lieutenant-Commander  England)  an  old 
acquaintance.  When  we  left,  shortly  before  5 p.m., 
one  could  not  but  feel  that  the  journey  had  been 
begun  under  the  fairest  auspices. 

* The  Yen.  J.  F.  Lightfoot,  since  that  time  gone  to  his  rest, 
leaving  an  example  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  thirteen  days  spent  in  the  Dwarf  must  be 
passed  over  rapidly.  It  was  a very  happy  and 
restful  time.  The  captain  and  his  officers  were  full 
of  kindly  thoughtfulness,  the  services  enjoyable,  the 
supply  of  magazines  and  stories  just  what  a tired 
man  wanted,  and  in  the  welcome  freedom  from 
letters  and  telegrams  it  was  possible  to  begin 
Portuguese  and  to  continue  German. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  we  had  an  hour  ashore  at 
Great  Fish  Bay  in  the  afternoon,  where  I made  my 
first  attempt  at  speaking  a few  words  of  Portuguese 
(being  sometimes  intelligible  and  sometimes  not, 
more  often,  I fear,  the  latter),  and  about  8.30  the 
following  morning  we  were  at  Mossamedes. 

This  is  quite  a modern  town,  having  been  founded 
in  1849  by  a Portuguese  colony  from  Brazil.  To 
judge  from  Monteiro’s  description  of  it,  he  must 
evidently  have  admired  it.  To  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  place  presented,  on  the  whole,  a very 
dreary  aspect.  The  settlement  is  extremely  small, 
and  stands  in  a waste  of  sand.  The  white  population 
is,  I was  told,  probably  about  500.  Still,  there  are 
distinctly  redeeming  features  about  Mossamedes. 
The  rows  of  palm-trees  which  stand  between  the 
sea  and  the  town ; the  gardens,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  in  the  country  two  or  three  miles 
away  to  the  north  ; the  sandstone  cliff,  with  its  fort, 
church,  and  Governor’s  palace,  touching  the  town 
immediately  on  the  south — these  form  a pretty  setting 
to  a picture  which  in  itself  has  little  to  attract.  It 
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is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Society  is  described  as 
pleasant,  and  that  the  town  has  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  healthiness,  fever  being  almost  unknown. 
In  the  cases  that  I myself  came  across  in  the  place, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fever  was  actually  contracted 
elsewhere. 

I was  anxious  to  let  the  little  English  community 
here  know  of  my  approaching  visit  and  the  proposed 
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From  a card,  Osorio  and  Scabra,  Loanda. 


date  of  my  return,  so  that  the  communicants  might 
prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  had  ‘pratique’  I went 
ashore.  In  the  Angolese  ports  the  centre  of  English 
life  is  found  in  the  Cable  Company’s  establishment, 
and  accordingly  that  was  the  first  place  to  which  I 
made  my  way.  The  house,  a very  fine  one,  stands 
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by  itself  in  its  own  spacious  and  well-cultivated 
grounds,  the  last  house  of  the  town  proper,  towards 
the  north,  and  here  I found  a little  knot  of  Church- 
people,  both  white  and  black  (the  latter  from  the 
west  coast,  further  up).  Here  also  I heard  that 
Mr.  Black,  of  Chibia,  was  at  the  hotel  laid  up  with 
fever,  so  as  soon  as  I left  the  cable  station  I went 
round  to  pay  him  a visit.  This  completed  what 
may  be  termed  my  work,  and  I had  leisure  then  to 
turn  my  steps  to  the  Church.  This,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  I found  locked,  and  the  padre  (on 
whom  I then  proceeded  to  call)  was  not  at  home.  I 
imagined  at  this  time  that  the  closing  of  the  Church 
was  accidental,  or  due  to  some  special  reason  ; but 
afterwards  I observed  the  same  thing  at  Benguella 
and  Huilla,  and  the  following  year  at  Lourengo 
Marques,  and  I have  since  then  noted  that  the 
Bishop  of  Lebombo,  who  himself  lives  in  Portuguese 
territory,  says  that  it  is  the  Portuguese  habit  to  keep 
their  Churches  closed.  It  was  a great  surprise  to 
find  that  this  horrible  custom  (as  I cannot  but  think 
it)  prevails  among  this  people. 

At  four  o’clock  Captain  England  and  I met  by 
appointment,  and  went  together  to  call  upon  the 
Governor,  whom  we  found  most  pleasant,  both  then 
and  when  he  returned  the  Captain’s  call  early  the 
following  morning.  By  eleven  o’clock  on  the  24th  we 
were  off  again,  and  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 
25th  we  had  reached  Benguella.  The  weather  was 
now  beginning  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  warm,  and 
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one  could  quite  understand  that  Benguella  might  be 
a very  trying  place  in  summer. 

1 he  town  itself  lies  on  a level  plain,  reaching  down 
to  the  sea,  but  is  backed  and  Hanked  on  the  one  side 
by  hills ; and  as  the  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  and 
the  public  gardens  and  squares  cover  a good  deal  of 
ground,  the  general  effect  is  somewhat  striking.  This 
is  added  to  by  the  large  ‘ patios  ’ or  courts  attached 
to  many  of  the  houses,  which  were  formerly  in  use 
for  slaves,  Benguella  having  been  one  of  the  chief 
shipping  ports  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  still  a great 
commercial  centre,  and  does  a good  trade,  especially 
in  wax  and  rubber,  which  are  brought  down  by  large 
caravans  from  the  interior.  Among  the  buildings, 
the  hospital  (which  I had  occasion  to  visit  at  a later 
date,  to  see  a black  Church  member)  is  worthy  of 
mention ; and  the  cable  station  is  a really  fine  house, 
standing  in  a charming  garden  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  town.  Historically  the  place  is  of  interest, 
for  both  Serpa  Pinto  and  Capello  and  Ivens  began 
their  journeys  here,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
Livingstone  and  Cameron  came  out  here.  The  town 
has  the  reputation  (I  believe  deservedly)  of  being  very 
unhealthy.  I could  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  with 
accuracy  what  the  white  population  was  ; the  number 
3,000  was  given  to  me,  but  I should  consider  this 
decidedly  an  overestimate.  Much,  however,  would 
depend  on  the  extension  given  to  the  term  ‘ white.’ 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  the  following  morning 
we  had  a call  from  two  fellow-countrymen,  who 
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turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Chapman  (at  that  time  on  a 
visit  to  Benguella)  and  Mr.  Ivitching,  superintendent 
of  the  cable  station.  After  our  half-past  nine  service 
was  over  I had  a long  talk  with  them  both,  particu- 
larly with  the  former,  about  the  arrangements  for  my 
journey.  It  was  a great  advantage  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Chapman  at  this  early 
stage,  and  to  be  able  to  discuss  things  with  him  in 
person. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Captain  and  I went  on  shore 
to  call  on  the  Governor  (where  there  was  the  usual 
friendly  welcome),  and  at  five  o’clock  I held  service 
at  the  cable  station,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitching 
had  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  sent  round  word  to  all  the  English  people 
in  the  place,  and  as  some  of  the  bluejackets  from  the 
Dwarf  had  asked  permission  to  be  present  also,  we 
had  a goodly  congregation,  composed  (except  for 
Mrs.  Kitching)  entirely  of  men.  This  was  a character- 
istic feature  of  almost  all  the  services  held  throughout 
the  journey ; it  was  men  that  one  found,  not  women. 

Early  on  the  Monday  we  left  Benguella,  and  about 
half-past  four  the  next  afternoon  we  reached  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda,  where  the  Dwarf  was  to  leave  me. 
Captain  England  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay 
on  board  till  the  next  day  as  his  guest.  This  I was 
very  glad  to  do,  not  only  because  it  gave  me  another 
evening  in  very  pleasant  society,  which  I had  learnt 
to  value,  but  also  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  , settling  where  I was  to  stay  in  Loanda.  IH'or  the 
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Acting-Consul,  Mr.  Brock,  soon  came  on  board,  and 
most  kindly  arranged  with  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Cable  Company,  that  I should  be 
their  joint  guest,  staying  and  breakfasting  at  the  cable 
station,  and  dining  with  Mr.  Brock  at  the  cafe  where 
he  had  his  meals.  I had  already  by  this  time  procured 
accommodation  at  both  Benguella  and  Mossamedes, 
when  I should  get  back  to  those  places,  so  that  now 
I might  consider  that  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  entire  journey. 


CHAPTER  II 

ST.  PAUL  DE  LOANDA  TO  MOSSAMEDES 

IF  one  had  to  choose  which  of  the  three  great 
Angolese  ports  (Loanda,  Benguella,  and  Mossa- 
medes)  one  would  live  at,  on  the  score  of 
healthiness  one  would  be  driven,  probably,  to  select 
the  last,  but  if  one  thought  of  beauty  of  surroundings 
the  choice  would  fall  on  the  first.  The  situation  of 
the  capital  of  Angola  is  very  striking ; it  lies  in  a 
beautiful  bay,  flanked  with  jutting  sandy  cliffs,  and, 
not  content  with  covering  the  low,  flat  beach,  where 
the  houses  are  interspersed  with  trees,  it  runs  up  over 
the  cliffs  and  hills,  so  that  the  city  is,  in  fact,  divided 
into  two  parts — the  ‘ Cidade  Baixa’  and  the  ‘ Cidade 
Alta,’  where  the  Governor-General  and  the  Bishop 
live,  and  where  the  Cable  Company’s  station  is 
situate,  in  a very  romantic  spot,  overlooking  the  lower 
town,  and  facing  the  ruins  of  the  old  Episcopal 
Palace.  Here,  too,  the  traveller  may  feel  that  he  is 
treading  historic  ground.  The  town  was  founded  as 
long  ago  as  1575;*  in  1641  it  was  captured  by  the 

* So  Vincent,  ‘Actual  Africa,’  chap,  xl.,  p.  365.  Johnston 
(‘Colonisation  of  Africa,’  chap,  ii.,  p.  37)  would  apparently  put 
it  two  or  three  years  later. 
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Dutch,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Portuguese  ;* 
and  both  Loanda  and  the  surrounding  country  would 
have  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  war  between  these 
two  European  races,  and  between  Portuguese  and 
Angolese.  A railway  runs  from  the  town  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior,  but  unfortunately  I had 
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From  a card,  Osorio  and  Scabra,  Loanda. 


no  time  to  make  use  of  it.  The  hospital,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  features  of  the  place,  is  considered 
to  be  a really  first-class  establishment.  There  is 
constant  communication  by  various  lines  of  different 
nationalities,  Portuguese,  English,  and  (if  I mistake 
not)  German,  with  Europe. 


Johnston,  p.  41. 
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I have  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  population. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  when  I was  at  Benguella  that 
there  were  about  5,000  white  people  in  Loanda,  but 
this  I expect  to  be  considerably  over  the  mark. 
Monteiro  writes  that  when  he  was  there  there  were 
‘about  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
one-third  are  whites.’*  This  agrees  writh  the  state- 
ment of  Ds.  J.  L.  Cachet  that,  when  he  visited  the 
place  in  1882,  he  was  told  that  the  population  was 
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12,000,  of  whom  a third  were  whites.f  Vincent, 
writing  in  1895,  puts  the  population  at  15,000,  of 
whom  about  2,500  are  Europeans.!  Of  these,  a 
considerable  number  would  be  convicts,  Loanda  being 
a penal  settlement. 

The  whole  province  of  Angola  is  subdivided  into 

* Monteiro,  ‘ Angola  and  the  River  Congo,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  22. 

t Postma,  ‘ I)e  Trekboeren  te  St.  Januario  Humpata,’  p.  147. 

\ ‘ Actual  Africa,’  p.  365.  See,  further,  Appendix. 
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districts,  each  of  which  has  a local  Governor.  These 
districts  are,  as  I was  informed  at  Humpata,  four  in 
number,  or  five  if  Bihe  has  now  been  formed  into  a 
district,  as  is,  I believe,  the  case.  The  districts, 
again,  are  subdivided  into  * concelhos,’  each  of  which 
is  ruled  (under  the  Governor)  by  a ‘ chefe.’  The 
Governors  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  Governor- 
General.  I gathered  in  conversation  that  the  weak 
part  of  the  system  is  that  the  officials  hold  office,  as  a 
rule,  for  so  short  a time,  and  that  the  stipends  given 
are  so  wholly  inadequate. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  1878.  How  far  there 
may  be  truth  in  the  statements  which  are  freely  made 
in  parts  of  the  province,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
passed  over  in  absolute  silence,  to  the  effect  that 
the  contract  labour  which  obtains  in  places,  if  not 
universally,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  slavery, 
I do  not  know.  Having  said  this  much,  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  I never  heard  charges  of  brutality 
brought  against  the  Portuguese,  and  that  it  appears 
that  both  natives  and  half-castes  are  freely  admitted 
by  them  to  a social  intimacy  to  which  they  would 
not  ordinarily  be  admitted  by  any  of  the  other  three 
European  races  that  inhabit  South  Africa. 

About  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  I said 
good-bye  with  much  regret  to  Captain  England  and 
the  Dwarf,  and  left  in  the  steam-launch  for  the  shore. 
Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  harbour,  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  make  our  way  to  the  place  which 
we  wanted  to  reach  ; however,  eventually  we  managed 
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it,  and  I was  met  on  landing  by  Mr.  Brock.  Our 
baggage  was  handed  over  to  natives,  who  carried  it 
on  their  heads,  and  the  Acting-Consul  took  us  up  to 
the  cable  station,  where  we  arrived  in  comfortable 
time  for  breakfast,  the  two- meal  system  prevailing 
here  and  throughout  Angola  (as  a rule),  breakfast 
being  usually  about  twelve  o’clock  and  dinner  about 
half-past  six.  Mr.  Hardwick  established  me  in  very 
comfortable  quarters,  and  one  could  not  have  had  a 
better  situation.  My  first  night  on  shore  I did  not 
even  put  down  my  mosquito  curtains. 

From  Loanda  I was  to  go  by  the  Empreza  Nacional 
(which  has  a fortnightly  service)  back  to  Benguella. 
It  was  a considerable  disappointment  to  learn  that 
the  steamer  was  due  on  Saturday,  so  that  I had 
barely  three  days  before  me.  From  that  point  of 
view  it  was  fortunate  that  the  number  of  members  of 
our  Church  in  Loanda  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
very  small.  About  half  of  these  were  at  the  cable 
station,  the  others  I met  at  Mr.  Brock’s  after  dinner 
on  that  first  evening.  Here  also  I met  a Mr.  Athey, 
of  the  Tyneside  Geographical  Society,  who  was 
visiting  Angola  on  business,  and  whom  I was  to  meet 
again,  at  a later  date,  at  Humpata. 

There  were  a few  interesting  visits  that  I paid  in 
Loanda  during  my  short  stay  there.  One  was  to  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  Here  I was 
informed  that  both  Congregationalists  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  mission  work  in  Angola,  somewhere 
in  the  interior,  but  my  informants  did  not  seem 
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quite  clear  as  to  whether  their  statements  were 
correct,  and  I was  unable  to  verify  them  myself.  I 
learnt  the  following  year,  in  Louren^o  Marques,  that 
there  was  a treaty  subsisting  between  England  and 
Portugal,  in  virtue  of  which  each  was  bound  to  give 
facilities  to  mission  work  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  establishment  at  Loanda 
was  the  only  English-speaking  mission  of  any  kind 
with  which  I came  in  contact  during  the  whole  of 
my  four  and  a half  months’  journey.  Unfortunately, 
my  letters  to  Loanda  and  Bishop  Hartzell  have 
received  no  reply  (perhaps  they  may  not  have  reached 
their  destinations),  and  I am  unable  to  give  statistics 
and  facts  about  this  work.* 

I called,  of  course,  on  the  Governor-General,  but 
did  not  see  him,  owing  to  indisposition.  But  his 
secretary  courteously  provided  me  with  someone  to 
conduct  me  to  the  Bishop's  house.  I had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  Bishop  would  be  able  to  speak 
French  (as  the  Governors  at  Mossamedes  and  Ben- 
guella  had  done),  and  consequently  had  come  without 
an  interpreter,  and  I was  considerably  disconcerted 
to  find  that  I was  mistaken  in  my  expectation.  At 
this  time  my  knowledge  of  Portuguese  was  still 
practically  ‘ nil,’  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  take  to  Latin.  Unfortunately,  my  pronunciation 
proved  very  difficult  for  the  Bishop  to  understand, 
and  after  a few  minutes  he  disappeared  into  another 
room,  and  returned  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  ‘ We 
* See  Appendix. 
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shall  manage  better  if  we  write,’  said  he  in  Latin,  so 
we  sat  side  by  side  at  the  table,  and  wrote  to  each 
other  in  Latin  for  half  an  hour ; or,  as  I saw 
it  afterwards  rather  happily  phrased  in  my  old 
school  magazine,  the  Haileyburian,  ‘ did  Latin  prose 
together’!  The  situation  was  certainly  rather  an 
amusing  one.  I found  the  Bishop  quite  friendly. 
‘ Quamvis  tides  nostra  non  eadem  sit,  eundem  Deum 
veneramur,’*  is  one  phrase  which  still  stands  out  in 
my  memory  ; and  I learnt  that  he  had,  not  very  long 
before,  travelled  along  a part  of  the  same  road  that 
I was  to  travel,  also  by  ox-waggon. 

On  Friday  evening  we  had  service  at  the  cable 
station  at  half-past  eight,  with  a congregation  of  ten, 
five  white  and  five  black.  The  following  morning  I 
celebrated  the  Holy  Communion,  when  two  were 
present.  It  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  impossible 
to  have  a Sunday  at  Loanda.  Probably  those  at  a 
distance  found  it  hard  to  come  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  Soon  after  one  o’clock  we  embarked  in 
the  Benguella,  Mr.  Athey  and  Herr  Dorbritz,  the 
German  Consul,  of  whom  I had  seen  a good  deal, 
being  fellow-passengers. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a Portuguese 
steamer.  I found  both  the  Benguella  and  the  Casengo 
(of  the  same  line),  by  which  I afterwards  travelled 
from  Benguella  to  Mossamedes,  clean  and  com- 
fortable. 

* ‘ Although  our  faith  be  not  the  same,  it  is  the  same  God 
that  we  worship.’ 
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We  reached  Novo  Redondo  about  eleven  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  remained  lying  outside  till 
about  six  in  the  afternoon.  He  we  took  on  board 
two  Englishmen  bound  for  Benguella,  whom  I was 
to  meet  again  during  the  fortnight  that  I had  planned 
to  remain  there. 

Early  on  Monday  we  were  at  Benguella,  and  by 
eight  o’clock  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Kitching  had 
come  on  board  to  meet  me.  Mr.  Chapman  was 
going  on  by  the  Benguella  that  same  afternoon  to 
Mossamedes. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I should  spend  the 
interval  between  two  steamers  ( i.e , a full  fortnight) 
at  Benguella,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
British,  and  also  of  West  African,  Church-people 
was  far  larger  here  than  at  either  Loanda  or  Mossa- 
medes. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitching  and  Mr. 
Learmonth,  who  was  representing  the  Tanganyika 
Concessions,  had  very  kindly  invited  me  to  be  their 
guest.  As,  however,  my  stay  was  to  be  so  prolonged, 
it  did  not  seem  fair  simply  to  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion. Eventually  it  was  decided  that  I should 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  cable  station,  just 
paying  for  my  actual  board.  I was  particularly  glad 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  this  happy  arrange- 
ment, not  only  because  I knew  that  I should  be  very 
comfortable  in  the  good  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kitching,  but  also  because  the  station  was  to  be  our 
centre  for  services,  and  was  in  itself  such  a splendid 
building,  placed  in  so  good  a position,  and  surrounded 
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by  such  a pleasant  garden.  I had  my  own  sitting- 
room  (in  the  upstairs  verandah),  bathroom,  and  bed- 
room, and,  in  short,  there  was  everything  that  one 
could  desire. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I remained  at  Benguella  for  a 
full  fifteen  days,  so  that  I quite  settled  down  there 
for  the  time  being,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  daily  routine.  I was  generally 
up  between  half-past  six  and  seven,  and  after  I had 
said  matins  and  had  had  my  early  coffee  and  rolls 
(which  were  served  in  my  own  sitting-room),  I took 
my  morning  walk,  armed  with  a white  umbrella, 
which,  together  with  a white  suit  for  Elijah,  formed 
one  of  my  first  purchases  in  Benguella.  By  nine 
o’clock  it  was  already  unpleasantly  hot — at  least,  to 
my  mind — and  I was  back  again  in  the  house  and 
settling  down  to  Portuguese.  I had  an  hour’s  lesson 
in  this  daily  from  one  of  the  West  African  clerks  at 
the  station,  usually  from  ten  to  eleven,  and  this,  of 
course,  required  preparation.  At  eleven  o’clock  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pitching  and  I rnet  for  breakfast,  and  after 
that  one  was  usually  occupied  in  reading  or  writing 
until  afternoon  tea.  Then  came  the  time  for  exercise, 
when  the  worst  of  the  day’s  heat  was  over,  the  exer- 
cise taking  the  form  of  a walk,  drive,  or  visits,  some- 
times by  one’s  self,  sometimes  in  company.  Dinner 
was  usually  about  half-past  six  or  seven.  There 
were  very  few  evenings  when  we  were  quite  alone. 
Either  we  went  out  to  dinner  or  guests  came  to  us, 
or  an  evening  call  was  paid,  for  both  Mr.  Learmonth 
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and  Mr.  Gill  (who  was  secretary  to  the  Railway 
Company)  proved  themselves  most  hospitable  and 
friendly. 

The  presence  of  the  staff  of  the  Railway  Company 
gave  one  plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  visiting.  A con- 
cession had  been  obtained  not  long  before  for  a 
railway  having  as  its  fined  objective  Tanganyika. 
Operations  had  already  been  commenced,  both  at 
Benguella  itself  and  at  Catumbella,  a little  further 
north,  and  engineers  and  others  wefe  constantly 
coming  and  going.  Owing  to  this  concession,  I 
must  have  seen  altogether  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
British  during  my  stay  in  the  town,  some  of  whom 
came  in  for  visits  from  outside  camps,  others  passed 
through  on  their  way  inland  or  homeward  bound, 
while  some  had  their  quarters  in  the  town  itself.  At 
a later  date  news  reached  me  that  operations  had 
been  suspended.  Afterwards,  however,  they  were 
resumed  again,  and  the  latest  intelligence  which  I 
have  received  speaks  hopefully  of  the  prospect  of  the 
future.  A letter  from  Benguella  of  January  1,  1905, 
gives  the  following  information  : ‘ The  railway  from 
Lobito  Bay,  passing  through  Catumbella  and  Ben- 
guella, is  now  being  constructed.  If  a goldmine 
which  has  been  discovered  to  the  east  of  Caconda 
turns  out  good,  then  I think  it  will  be  built  to  the 
mine,  and  when  once  there  it  may  go  farther.  '1  he 
plan  is  to  build  it  to  Katanga,  where  the  Tanganyika 
Concessions,  Limited,  have  gold,  copper,  tin,  and 
platina.  Katanga  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
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in  the  south  corner  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  . . . 
Lobito  Bay  is  a magnificent  harbour ; any  big 
steamer  can  come  right  alongside  of  the  shore  at 
twenty  yards  from  low-water  mark  and  discharge 
her  cargo.  It  can  hold  hundreds  of  ships,  and  is 
completely  land-locked.  The  Railway  Company  has 
already  built  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Catumbella 
River,  one  span  right  across.’ 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  the  same 
place  three  days  later,  tells  me  that  at  that  date 
there  were  twenty-five  Englishmen  in  Benguella. 
My  latest  news  is  derived  from  the  Cape  Times.  A 
Reuter’s  special  from  London,  April  14,  states  that 
‘ a meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  Tanganyika  Conces- 
sions, Limited,  to-day  confirmed  the  issue  of  185,000 
pound  shares  at  £4  each  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  construction  of  the  Benguella  Railway 
beyond  Catumbella.  . . . The  meeting  confirmed 
the  renewal  of  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Robert 
Williams  as  managing  director  for  a period  of  six 
years.’  It  was  stated  that  ‘ the  wealth  of  the 
Katanga  district  was  enormous,  and  it  only  required 
a railway  advantageously  to  exploit  the  immense 
copper  and  other  deposits  there.’  On  April  27  a 
Reuter’s  special  from  London  to  the  Cape  Times 
says : ‘ Large  orders  for  bridge  work,  rails,  locomo- 
tives, and  rolling-stock  have  been  placed  with  British 
manufacturers  for  the  Benguella  Railway,  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  shareholders  in  the  Tan- 
ganyika Concessions  Company  recently  agreed  to 
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continue.  A number  of  engineers  and  workmen  will 
sail  forthwith  to  carry  on  the  work.’  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  at  the  very  least  highly  probable 
that  there  will  be  Englishmen  at  work  in  Angola  for 
some  years  to  come  on  the  railway,  and  others 
engaged  in  mining  operations,  and  one  cannot  but 
see  in  the  prospect  thus  opened  out  a call  to  our 
Church  to  be,  for  once,  in  time  in  following  up  her 
sons.  We  have,  I fear  not  undeservedly,  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  generally  being  too  late,  and 
leaving  the  work  that  we  ought  to  do  to  be  done  by 
others  or  to  remain  undone. 

This  is,  of  course,  a digression  ; but  our  work  in 
Angola  would  all  hinge  on  the  progress  of  this  Com- 
pany, and  this  seemed  the  most  suitable  opportunity 
for  writing  about  its  probable  future. 

Besides  our  white  people  of  British  stock,  there 
were  also  several  West  Africans  (not  Angolese,  but 
people  from  Accra  or  Sierra  Leone)  living  in  Ben- 
guella,  of  whom  some  were  members  of  the  English 
Church  and  some  Wesleyans.  All  these,  of  course, 
had  to  be  visited,  so  that  there  was  really  some 
pastoral  work  to  be  done. 

Our  Sunday  services  (held  at  the  cable  station) 
were  Holy  Communion  at  nine  o’clock,  and  evensong 
and  sermon  at  five.  There  were  three  white  people 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  my  visit  to  make  their 
communion.  Several  of  the  Africans  had  been  con- 
firmed, but  I found  (much  to  my  sorrow)  that  in 
every  case  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  them  that  I could 
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not  admit  them  to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
At  evensong  we  used  to  have  fourteen  or  fifteen 
people,  white  and  black,  all  men  with  one  exception. 
The  total  possible  number  at  any  time  would  not' 
have  exceeded  twenty ; indeed,  I doubt  if  it  would 
ever  have  been  as  much. 

The  natives,  of  whom  numbers  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  servants,  carriers,  and  the  like,  did  not 
impress  me  as  very  intelligent-looking.  The  language 
here,  as  in  all  other  places  which  we  visited,  was 
quite  as  unintelligible  to  Elijah  (who  speaks  Xosa 
Kafir)  as  to  me. 

Several  times  as  I took  my  walks  through  the 
town  I noticed  a ‘ machila,’  which  is  one  of  the 
regular  means  of  transport  in  this  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, I never  examined  one  for  myself,  and  so  can 
only  describe  the  internal  arrangements  from  hear- 
say. The  machila  is  a kind  of  sedan  chair,  which  is 
carried  by  natives.  The  traveller  sits,  I am  told,  on 
the  floor  of  the  box  or  chair,  with  his  legs  straight 
out  in  front  of  him.  There  is,  however,  a small 
trap-door,  which  he  can  open  at  will,  and  drop  his 
legs  through  when  they  get  tired  or  cramped.  On 
the  east  coast,  apparently,  the  term  * machila  ’ is 
applied  to  that  which  on  the  west  coast  is  styled 
‘ tepoia.’  Of  this  I shall  have  occasion  to  write  more 
fully  afterwards. 

The  two  Portuguese  of  whom  I saw  most  at 
Benguella  were  Captain  Machado,  whose  gunboat 
was  lying  in  the  bay,  and  Senhor  Pacheco,  who  held 
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the  office  of  Presidente  da  Camera  Municipal — i.e., 
of  Mayor.  In  connection  with  the  former,  I recall  a 
little  episode  which  has  often  caused  me  much  amuse- 
ment in  the  retrospect.  Mr.  Learmonth  and  I had 
gone  to  dine  with  Captain  Machado  on  his  ship,  and 
after  coffee  had  been  served  at  the  end  of  dinner  I 
was  considerably  surprised  to  find  our  host  jumping 
up,  shaking  hands  with  us  both  with  much  fervour, 
and  making  many  pretty  speeches  about  his  pleasure 
at  having  seen  us,  etc.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I had 
never  had  such  a summary  dismissal  in  my  life. 
However,  I managed  to  conceal  my  astonishment, 
and  asked  the  Captain  if  he  could  kindly  let  us  have 
a boat  to  go  on  shore  with.  ‘ Ah,  but,’  said  he,  ‘ you 
must  not  think  of  going  yet ; it  is  quite  early  still.’ 
And  then  it  flashed  across  me  that  the  ceremony 
through  which  we  had  just  been  going  was  not  in 
the  least  a token  that  it  was  time  to  make  a move, 
but  only  a polite  adjunct  to  the  courtesies  of  the 
evening.  I found  a similar  custom  prevailing  with 
the  German  officers  later  on,  when  I dined  at  the 
mess  at  Outjo,  but  there  I was  prepared  for  it  from 
my  experience  on  this  occasion. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  fever  during  our  stay  at 
Benguella : in  fact,  I was  told  that  May  was  one  of 
the  worst  months  in  the  year  for  unhealthiness. 
Certainly  the  phrase  ‘ Letifer  Auctumnus  ’*  seemed 
to  be  doing  its  best  to  justify  itself  here.  The  fever  did 
not  spare  the  cable  station  : two  of  the  servants  were 
* ‘ Deadly  autumn.’ 
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down  with  it,  one  being  the  boy  whose  house  Elijah 
shared.  Among  those  who  were  ill  was  Herr  Peters, 
Mr.  Chapman’s  German  friend.  He,  hearing  that  I 
was  proposing  to  leave  for  Mossamedes  by  the  next 
steamer,  en  route  for  Humpata  (which  was  his  wife’s 
home,  and  a particularly  healthy  place),  sent  me  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  would  like  to  go  with 
me  if  I had  no  objection.  Accordingly,  I went  to 
see  him  early  on  May  12,  and  we  made  our  plans  to 
travel  together  the  following  week.  The  same 
evening,  just  as  we  were  finishing  dinner,  came 
word  that  Herr  Peters  had  passed  away.  Mr. 
Ivitching  and  I went  down  to  the  house  immediately, 
I waiting  outside  for  awhile,  till,  by  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  Portuguese  officials,  I went  in  and  said 
some  prayers  with  the  family.  This  was  an  un- 
expected proof  of  liberality,  as  was  also  what 
followed.  For  when  I understood  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  bury 
Herr  Peters  (as  a Lutheran)  with  Christian  rites,  I 
offered  to  take  a service  myself,  either  at  the  house 
or  in  the  cemetery,  if  the  Governor  and  the  parish 
priest  approved,  provided  I was  allowed  to  wear  my 
robes.  A reply  was  soon  returned  that  I was  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  officiate,  robed,  in  either  place ; 
the  only  thing  which  I might  not  do  (which,  indeed, 
I had  never  contemplated)  was  to  go  through  the 
streets  in  my  robes.  Accordingly,  the  following 
afternoon  the  Mayor  drove  me  up  in  his  own 
carriage  to  the  cemetery,  and  practically  officiated 
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as  my  chaplain  ; and  there,  at  half-past  five,  we  laid 
my  friend’s  friend  to  rest  in  the  presence  of  a large 
congregation  of  Portuguese.  It  was  one  of  those 
happy  little  proofs  of  an  underlying  and  usually 
invisible  unity  that  one  gets  from  time  to  time,  like 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances’  * Nous  sommes  freres, 
milord,’  to  Bishop  Charles  Sumner,  of  Winchester, 
in  1850,  and  the  latter’s  reply:  ‘Freres  en  Jesus 
Christ,  j'espere.’  * By  this  means  I was  brought  to 
see  something  of  the  local  priest  (a  Goanese  canon), 
and  found  him  friendly  and  cordial.  His  post  cannot 
be  an  easy  one  ; I should  think  Benguella  would 
prove  a very  difficult  sphere  of  work. 

Early  on  May  18  the  steamer  ( Casengo ) arrived 
from  the  north,  and  the  next  afternoon  the  restful 
episode  of  the  stay  at  Benguella  came  to  an  end, 
and  Elijah  and  I were  off  once  more.  We  actually 
left  about  half-past  three,  and  got  to  Mossamedes 
the  following  morning — in  a thick  fog,  such  as  is  so 
often  to  be  found  along  this  coast — at  half-past  ten. 
Benguella  had  proved  quite  a home  to  us,+  and  it 

* ‘ Life  of  Bishop  Sumner,’  p.  348.  Cf.  also  the  experiences 
of  Bishop  S.  Wilberforce,  of  Winchester,  at  Coutances  in  1870 
(‘  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  361). 

t The  kindness  of  the  cable  superintendents — for  which,  of 
course,  I have  to  thank  them  personally — turns  out  to  be  exactly 
what  their  Company  would  have  desired.  I learnt  (after  I had 
left  Benguella)  that  the  managing  director,  Sir  John  Lender,  on 
hearing  of  my  visit,  had  cabled  out  that  every  assistance  was 
to  be  given  to  me,  the  station  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  all 
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was  pleasant  to  know  that,  while  we,  on  our  part, 
had  much  for  which  to  be  grateful,  the  visit  which 
our  Church  had  paid  to  her  scattered  children  had 
not  been  unappreciated. 


expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  Company.  Such  generous  readiness 
to  forward  the  Church’s  efforts  is  very  striking. 


CHAPTER  III 


MOSSAMEDES  TO  HUMPATA 

THE  points  that  had  already  been  decided 
about  my  visit  to  Mossamedes  were  these: 
Mr.  Chapman  was  to  have  taken  a room 
for  me  at  the  hotel,  and  Herr  Schoss,  a German,  was 
to  conduct  all  my  business.  I intended,  of  course, 
to  spend  the  Sunday  at  Mossamedes,  which  meant 
that  I should  remain  there  altogether  five  days,  and 
as  the  whole  of  my  congregation  resided  at  the  cable 
station,  I should  have  plenty  of  spare  time  on  my 
hands.  From  Mossamedes  to  Humpata  I was  to 
travel  by  tepoia  (which  will  be  more  fully  described 
presently),  while  Elijah  was  to  walk  with  the  baggage. 
Mr.  Chapman  had  undertaken  to  send  down  bearers 
for  both  the  tepoia  and  the  baggage,  which  he  had 
personally  inspected  at  Benguella.  The  distance 
from  Mossamedes  to  Humpata  I calculated  to  be 
from  ioo  to  120  miles.  Later  on,  when  I had  actually 
travelled  the  road,  I put  it  down  at  114,  and  this 
calculation  agrees  well  with  one  made  independently 
by  Mr.  Hewitt,  when  he  also  made  the  journey. 

The  captain  of  the  Casengo  kindly  sent  me  ashore 
103 
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in  his  launch,  and  I landed  about  half-past  twelve, 
got  through  the  Customs  (which  I had  a little 
dreaded  on  the  score  of  possible  linguistic  difficulties) 
without  any  complications,  and  found  my  way  to  the 
hotel.  This  was  a good-sized,  one-storied  building, 
facing  on  two  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  bedrooms  all  opened  on  to  one  of  these 
two  streets,  and  the  ‘ sala  dejantar’  (dining-room) 
on  to  the  other.  There  was  no  sitting-room  of  any 
kind  that  I could  discover;  but  as  my  bedroom  was 
a good-sized  room,  comfortably  furnished,  with  the 
actual  sleeping  part  partitioned  off  inside,  this  did 
not  matter.  The  great  want  was  mosquito-curtains, 
and  after  one  night  of  contest  I had  to  get  some 
curtains  locally  made.  Our  hours  for  meals  were : 
early  coffee  or  tea  (served  in  the  sala),  about  seven 
or  half-past ; breakfast,  eleven ; dinner,  six.  Two 
officers  and  a doctor  (all  Portuguese)  were  the  other 
visitors.  I was  particularly  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  an  Angolese  hotel  was  like,  and 
found  myself  quite  comfortable.  Elijah  looked  after 
my  room,  which  made  me,  of  course,  much  more 
independent. 

As  I was  unpacking  and  arranging  my  things  I 
noticed  a number  of  wild-looking  natives  peering  in 
at  the  window,  and  when  a little  later  on  I went  into 
a shop  opposite  to  ask  the  way  to  the  post-office 
they  appeared  again,  and,  considerably  to  my  annoy- 
ance, attended  me  down  the  street,  talking  volubly, 
but  of  what  they  said  I could  not  understand  a word. 
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Just  before  I got  to  the  post-office  I turned  in  to 
Herr  Schoss’s  office,  and  then  the  mystery  of  my 
bodyguard  was  explained.  They  were  my  tepoia- 
bearers,  who  had  already  arrived  from  Humpata, 
and  had  at  once  identified  me  as  the  person  whom 
they  had  come  to  fetch,  and  were  no  doubt  trying  to 
make  themselves  known  to  me.  There  were  ten  of 
them,  and  I thought  then  that  I had  never  seen  a 
wilder-looking  set  of  men  ; but  as  a matter  of  fact, 
when  I travelled  with  them  the  following  week,  I 
found  that  they  took  admirable  care  of  me,  and  gave 
me  no  kind  of  trouble  whatever.  Until  our  departure 
they  camped  on  the  shore,  Herr  Schoss  superintend- 
ing the  commissariat,  which  consisted,  I fancy,  mainly 
of  fish. 

It  was  a great  comfort  to  find  my  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a man  like  Herr  Schoss,  thoroughly  reliable 
as  a man  of  business,  full  of  thoughtfulness  and  con- 
sideration as  a friend. 

At  the  post-office  I had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
a few  letters  and  some  papers  {Spectator,  Punch,  etc.), 
sent  to  me  by  a friend  at  the  Cape,  which  proved  of 
the  greatest  usefulness  to  myself  and  others.  This 
mail  had  come  direct  from  the  Cape  in  one  of  the 
Union  Castle  Line  steamers,  which  had  called  at 
Mossamedes  * for  a consideration  the  consideration 
in  this  case  amounted,  I was  told,  to  £ 500 . Mr. 
Chapman’s  three  eldest  children,  who  had  been  at 
school  for  four  years  in  Wynberg,  Mr.  Hewitt  (men- 
tioned above),  a number  of  Boers  bound  for  Humpata, 
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and  a Dutch  predikant,  Mr.  Hamersma,  had  come 
up  in  her.  As  I had  now  been  away  from  home  five 
weeks  all  but  a day,  I thoroughly  appreciated  this 
chance  of  getting  a little  Cape  and  English  news. 
The  rest  of  this  mail  reached  me  at  Humpata  on 
June  6;  where  it  was  hiding  in  the  meantime  I have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I found  that  Mr. 
O’Sullivan,  superintendent  of  the  cable  station,  had 
called  during  my  absence,  and  had  been  good  enough 
to  leave  an  invitation  for  me  to  become  his  guest. 
Eventually  I decided  to  remain  at  the  hotel  until  the 
Saturday,  and  then  to  move  to  the  station,  where  it 
would  be  far  more  convenient  for  me  to  spend  the 
Sunday.  At  the  end  of  the  week  my  baggage-bearers 
arrived.  These  were  also,  I think,  ten  in  number, 
and  had  come  from  a place  called  Munhino,  which  I 
was  to  pass  on  the  road  to  Humpata. 

The  staff  at  the  cable  station  was  the  largest  that 
I found  anywhere,  numbering  four  whites  and  four 
West  Africans.  At  the  Eucharist  on  Sunday  at  nine 
o’clock  there  was  a congregation  of  four,  and  at 
evensong  at  four  o’clock,  when  I preached,  fourteen, 
of  whom,  however,  not  all  belonged  to  the  English 
Church.  There  were  certainly  representatives  of  six 
different  nationalities,  if  not  more,  at  that  afternoon 
service. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  I inspected  my  tepoia. 
A tepoia  is  a hammock  slung  from  a pole,  with  a 
roof  to  it  and  side-curtains.  Sometimes  there  are 
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pockets  in  the  roof,  so  that  as  the  traveller  lies  in  the 
hammock  he  can  stretch  up  and  take  down  his  novel, 
handkerchief,  flask,  whatever  it  may  be  that  he  has 
stowed  away  over  his  head.  Ten  men  accompany 
the  tepoia.  Of  these,  one  carries  the  traveller’s  food, 
and  another  the  food  of  the  men.  The  tepoia  itself 
is  actually  carried  by  two  men  at  a time,  one  in 
front,  one  behind,  each  of  these  being  relieved  in 
turn  by  three  others,  the  relief  coming  sometimes 
very  rapidly,  and  being  carried  out  so  smoothly  that 
the  change  of  bearer  is  often  imperceptible  to  the 
traveller  himself.  The  pole  rests  on  a sort  of  pad 
made  by  a rolled  blanket  or  the  like.  In  difficult 
places  the  bearer  is  supported  and  steadied  by  two 
others,  one  on  each  side.  The  average  pace  is 
probably  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  a day’s 
journey  some  thirty  miles.  The  march  is  from  time 
to  time  enlivened  by  the  song  or  chant  into  which 
the  bearers  break.  I have  heard  of  people  who 
strongly  object  to  the  motion,  and  I can  quite  under- 
stand its  inducing  something  like  sea-sickness,  but 
personally  I found  it  very  pleasant  and  distinctly 
soporific. 

It  had  at  first  been  proposed  that  the  party  (which 
numbered  twenty-two)  should  leave  very  early  on 
the  Monday  morning,  but  at  my  suggestion  the 
hour  was  eventually  altered  to  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon — very  fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  for  one 
of  the  first  things  that  I heard  in  the  morning  was 
that  Elijah  was  down  with  fever,  contracted,  I have 
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little  doubt,  at  Benguella.  One  could  not  but  be 
thankful  that  the  fever  showed  itself  when  it  did, 
rather  than  one  or  two  days  later,  when  he  would 
have  been  on  the  road,  probably  behind  me,  and  if 
so  without  a single  person  whom  he  could  under- 
stand. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  sooner  Elijah  got 
up  to  Humpata,  which  lies  at  a high  altitude,  the 
better,  and  for  other  reasons  I was  anxious  not  to 
delay  my  start  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  bearers 
were  getting  impatient  to  be  gone.  Each  day  added 
to  expenses  (though  these  expenses,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  not  large),  and  Mr.  Chapman  wanted 
me  to  be  at  his  house  by  the  end  of  the  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Elijah 
could  not  walk — in  fact,  he  could  not  even  stand. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  only  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  put  him  into  the  tepoia.  As  for  myself, 
if  no  other  means  of  transport  could  be  found  I must 
walk. 

Herr  Schoss  and  I held  a long  consultation  on  the 
subject.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a second  tepoia 
in  Mossamedes  ; but  it  so  happened  that  there  was 
a waggon  destined  for  Humpata,  which  was,  as  we 
ascertained,  to  leave  the  very  next  day.  Herr 
Schoss  interviewed  the  Dutch  lad,  son  of  Mr.  Alberts, 
who  had  come  down  to  fetch  the  waggon,  and 
obtained  leave  for  me  to  travel  in  it  as  far  as  our 
roads  lay  together.  This  was  a great  boon,  not  only 
because  it  saved  me  a long  and  tedious  walk,  but 
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also  because  young  Alberts  was  familiar  with  the 
Kafir  spoken  by  my  bearers  (Olumuila,  the  language 
of  the  Ovamuila),  and  was  able  to  act  as  interpreter 
between  me  and  them  when  necessary,  for  their 
knowledge  of  Portuguese  was  considerably  less  than 
my  own,  and  English  was,  of  course,  as  unknown  to 
them  as  Olumuila  to  me.  I called  on  Mr.  Alberts  a 
fortnight  later  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  and  to 
settle  up  with  him,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  take 
any  payment  for  the  use  of  the  waggon. 

When  this  arrangement  had  been  made  we  tele- 
graphed up  to  Mr.  Chapman  and  asked  him  to  send 
a tepoia  down  to  Munhino,  the  place  where  (as  I then 
believed)  the  foot-road  diverged  from  the  waggon- 
road.  Then  we  decided  to  send  the  baggage  off  at 
the  time  previously  fixed  for  the  start — i.e.,  two 
o’clock  that  Monday  afternoon.  The  carriers  use 
forked  sticks,  the  load  being  secured  in  the  fork,  and 
when  the  bearer  wishes  to  rest  he  leans  the  load  up 
against  a tree  or  rock.  Each  bearer  will  carry,  I 
believe,  up  to  sixty-four  pounds  weight. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Portuguese 
doctor  paid  a visit  to  Elijah.  He  did  not  think  the 
attack  was  likely  to  be  a very  serious  one,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  boy  might  travel  without  danger. 
The  waggon  was  to  leave  the  following  afternoon, 
and  accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  at  about  three 
o’clock,  we  said  Good-bye  to  Mr.  O’Sullivan  and  his 
staff,  who  had  all  been  very  kind  and  friendly,  and 
began  the  land  journey,  which  was  destined  to  last 
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altogether  for  twelve  weeks,  reckoning  up  to  the 
time  when  we  finally  embarked  for  Capetown  on 
board  the  Gertrud  Woermann. 

We  were  three  white  people,  Mr.  Alberts’  son  and 
myself  in  the  front  waggon,  which  was  loaded  up  very 
largely  with  bags  of  salt,  and  a German  in  the 
second  waggon,  who  was  suffering  from  fever,  though 
not  so  badly  as  Elijah,  and  had,  like  myself,  begged 
for  transport  inland.  The  total  number  of  waggons 
was  three.  The  tepoia  was  carried  in  front,  and  for 
the  first  three  and  a half  hours  I walked  close  behind 
it  to  see  that  the  boy  was  carried  carefully.  It  was 
a dreary  march — after  the  outskirts  of  Mossamedes 
had  been  left  behind,  a waste  of  barren  sand,  and  I 
was  very  thankful  when  Elijah  himself  begged  me 
to  get  into  the  waggon,  although  the  bags  of  salt 
were  not  very  comfortable  to  sit  upon,  still  less  to 
sleep  on. 

My  provision  for  the  road  consisted  of  tinned 
meats,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  bread,  and  tins  of  Maggi, 
Liebig,  and  the  like,  which,,  by  the  advice  of  a Clare- 
mont friend,  I had  brought  with  me.  What  I 
should  have  done  without  them  on  this  journey  I do 
not  know,  for,  of  course,  Elijah  could  take  nothing 
solid.  When  the  waggons  outspanned  from  time  to 
time  my  headman  made  a fire  and  boiled  my  kettle, 
and  then  I made  tea  and  soup  of  some  sort,  and 
looked  after  my  patient  as  well  as  myself. 

About  half-past  six  the  following  morning  we 
reached  Giraul.  I had  heard  much  of  the  mosqui- 
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toes  here.  Their  hum  was  said  to  be  distinctly 
audible  some  while  before  the  place  was  reached. 
But  arriving  there  as  we  did  during  the  day,  and  in 
the  winter,  we  neither  heard  nor  felt  anything.  We 
spent  six  hours  here  down  in  the  valley  lying  under 
the  trees,  and  I luxuriated  in  the  rich  vegetation  and 
the  large  sheet  of  water,  which  formed  such  a con- 
trast to  the  arid  desert  through  which  we  had  been 
passing. 

During  our  afternoon  outspan  the  German  took 
Elijah’s  temperature,  and  told  me  that  he  thought 
the  case  a very  serious  one.  The  boy  certainly 
seemed  less  well  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  I 
blamed  myself  for  not  having  taken  more  care  of 
him  during  the  night.  When  we  made  our  final 
outspan  this  night  I left  Elijah  in  the  tepoia  (which 
was  propped  up  on  one  side  so  that  a sufficiency  of 
air  could  get  in),  and  made  my  own  bed  on  the 
veldt  close  by  the  other  side  of  the  tepoia,  so  that  I 
might  keep  my  patient  from  throwing  off  the  clothes 
and  getting  a chill. 

At  half-past  seven  on  Thursday  morning  we  reached 
Pedra  Grande.  Monteiro  calls  it  ‘ over  thirty  miles 
from  Mossamedes.’  I made  it  to  be  thirty-four  and 
a half  miles.  The  rock  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
place  is  a mass  of  granite  which  rises  out  of  the 
plain,  and  contains  a circular  pit  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  There  is  a rest-house  here,  of 
which  I had  been  duly  informed  ; but  unfortunately 
I had  mixed  up  the  place  in  my  own  mind  with 
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Giraul,  and  did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  the  house 
where  I actually  got  some  hot  water  was  one  which 
I might  have  utilised  and  put  Elijah  into  its  cool 
shade  out  of  the  reach  of  the  pitiless  sun.  The 
precise  spot  where  we  were  outspanned  was  terribly 
hot,  and  the  seven  hours  that  we  spent  there  were 
hours  of  extreme  anxiety  for  me,  as  the  boy  was 
obviously  worse  than  he  had  been  before.  In  fact, 
when  later  on  we  were  travelling  again,  and  I was 
walking  at  some  distance  behind  the  tepoia,  observ- 
ing the  bearers  halt  and  wait  for  me  to  come  up,  I 
was  in  the  greatest  apprehension  that  I should  hear 
that  he  was  dead.  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
spent  a more  anxious  day  in  the  whole  of  my  life. 

That  same  night  (it  was  actually  about  one 
o’clock  on  the  Friday  morning)  we  reached  the 
place  where  we  were  to  leave  the  waggons  (which 
I had  by  this  time  learnt  was  still  some  distance 
from  Munhino)  and  take  the  short-cut  along  the 
road  on  which  I hoped  to  meet  the  tepoia  from 
Humpata.  I was  now  aloije  with  ten  Angolese,  with 
whom  I could  hold  very  little  communication,  and  a 
sick  Pondomisi  boy. 

My  cask  of  water  had  to  be  left  behind,  as  there 
was  no  one  to  carry  it : so  far  it  had  been  loaded  up 
on  the  waggon.  I decided  also  to  leave  behind  all 
my  tinned  meats,  which  I did  not  expect  to  use,  and 
so  save  the  bearers  an  extra  weight.  As  I could  not 
explain  this  to  them,  I took  the  tins  out  of  their  sack 
and  threw  them  about  on  the  veldt.  This  exercised  the 
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mind  of  my  headman  a good  deal  : he  probably 
thought  I had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  However, 
at  last  I made  him  grasp  the  fact  that  I meant  to 
‘ deixar  la  ’ (‘  leave  there  ’)  the  tins,  although  I could 
not  make  him  see  the  reason.  Then  a happy  thought 
occurred  to  him  : ‘ Might  they  have  the  tins  ?’ 
‘Certainly.’  ‘Might  they  borrow  the  sack  to  carry 
them  in  ?’  ‘ By  all  means.’  And  so,  to  my  intense 

amusement,  my  benevolent  design  was  entirely 
frustrated,  and  the  only  result  of  my  manoeuvre  was 
that  the  tins  changed  ownership. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  we  had 
finished  all  the  rearrangement  involved  in  leaving 
the  waggon ; for  I had  had  some  light  baggage  with 
me  there,  which  now  would  have  to  be  carried. 
Happily,  ‘ vamos  ’ (‘  let  11s  go  ’)  was  one  of  the 
Portuguese  words  which  my  headman  understood. 
He  heard  it,  I think,  with  some  surprise  at  that 
hour ; but  I was  anxious  to  avoid  walking  in  the 
sun,  and,  although  he  may  have  been  astonished,  he 
did  not  dispute  the  order.  We  travelled  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  Elijah  (to  my  great  relief)  being 
apparently  better.  Then  we  had  two  and  a half 
hours’  sleep,  and  two  more  hours’  walk  brought  us  at 
eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  to  Munhino, 
to  the  house  of  Don  Jose  Luiz  Rodriguez. 

Here  I was  more  or  less  expected,  as  Mr.  Chapman 
had  spoken  of  me  when  he  passed  up  a short  time 
before,  and  I received  a very  kindly  welcome.  By 
this  time  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  entirely 
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changed : the  long  arid  waste  of  sand  had  been  left 
behind,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  a land  of  mountains  and  streams.  Under 
other  circumstances  it  would  have  been  a great 
interest  to  examine  fully  the  fertile  estate  where  I 
spent  the  day ; but  one’s  mind  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  care  of  Elijah  and  the  expectation  of  a tepoia 
from  Humpata  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  surround- 
ings.* My  host  and  his  son  were  very  helpful  about 
the  sick  lad,  and  there  was  certainly  a marked 
improvement  in  his  condition.  No  tepoia  appeared, 
but,  instead,  the  baggage  - bearers,  who  had  left 
Mossamedes  a day  in  advance  of  us,  did  appear, 
which  was  quite  another  thing.  However,  on  the 
whole  I was  not  sorry,  for  I wanted  to  get  out  a 
short  coat  to  walk  in,  and  it  was  easy  to  understand 
their  dilatoriness  (which,  after  all,  was  not  great), 
for  their  home  was  at  Munhino.  Their  headman 
was  particularly  pleasant  and  intelligent,  and  much 
more  familiar  with  Portuguese  than  the  headman  of 
the  tepoia-bearers.  I explained  to  him  that  I wanted 
to  find  my  baggage  on  my  arrival  at  Humpata, 
which  he  entirely  understood ; and  in  consequence 
I started  these  ten  men  off  again  about  one  o’clock, 
nearly  six  hours  before  we  left  ourselves.  It  seemed 
wiser  (in  the  uncertainty  about  the  tepoia)  to  decline 
the  invitation  to  spend  the  night  at  Munhino,  and  to 

* I am  told  that  cotton,  sugar-cane,  mealies,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Among  the  fruit-trees  here,  as 
at  Humpata,  are  oranges. 
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travel  on  to  Capangombe  (the  next  stage)  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  and  the  early  morning. 

We  had  a comfortable  night  on  the  veldt  from  ten 
to  five,  and  got  to  Capangombe  before  half-past 
eight  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  30.  Here 
there  was  a store,  and  Senhor  Fernandez  gave  me 
a large,  cool,  outside  room  (where  I was  able  to 
make  the  boy  comfortable),  and  entertained  me  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  We  were  now  full  in  view 
of  the  mountain  which  we  had  to  climb  (some 
3,000  feet)  to  get  to  Humpata.  Capangombe  was 
an  old  military  station,  abandoned  (if  I understood 
the  telegraphist  aright)  on  account  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness. The  old  fort  was  at  that  time  empty,  except 
for  the  telegraph-office.  From  here  I sent  a telegram 
to  Mr.  Chapman,  as  he  had  requested  me  to  do,  to 
let  him  know  when  to  expect  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I was  roused  by 
hearing  a great  noise  of  shouting,  clapping  of  hands, 
and  talking,  and  to  my  great  delight  found  that  the 
tepoia  had  arrived.  Mr.  Chapman  (who  sent  a note 
down  with  it)  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  one,  but  had  succeeded  at  last.  An  hour  later 
— i.e.,  about  four  o’clock — we  started,  and  as  long 
as  it  was  light  were  passing  through  what  I consider 
the  most  exquisite  country  I have  ever  seen.  It  is 
true  that  the  circumstances  were  particularly  favour- 
able, and  there  was  everything  to  dispose  me  to 
contentment : my  patient  was  still  steadily  improving, 
in  place  of  a walk  under  the  heat  of  an  African  sun 
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I had  the  soothing  motion  of  the  tepoia,  and  I had 
every  prospect  of  reaching  on  the  following  morning 
the  house  of  Mr.  Chapman,  where  I knew  we  should 
both  be  in  good  hands.  But,  quite  apart  from  all 
this,  the  scenery  was  really  most  striking,  and 
Mr.  Learmonth,  in  speaking  to  me  about  it,  had 
used  precisely  the  same  language  as  I have  just  now 
used.  I had  thought  at  the  time  that  his  description 
must  have  been  an  exaggeration : I found  it  to  be 
absolutely  true.  Foliage,  running  water,  and  in 
front  that  marvellous  wall  of  mountain,  clothed  with 
trees  and  silvered  with  streams,  contrasts  of  sunlight 
and  shadows,  these  are  parts  of  the  picture ; but  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  describe  it : I would  rather  say, 
‘ Go  and  see  it  for  yourself.’ 

Now  came  the  contrast.  That  evening  we  ex- 
perienced the  only  piece  of  inhospitality  that  was 
our  lot  during  the  whole  journey.  I did  not  realise 
it  at  the  time,  but  I learnt  afterwards  from  Mr. 
Chapman  that  our  bearers  had  asked  for  a night’s 
lodging  for  me  at  a place  Which  we  reached  in  the 
evening  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  that  it  was 
refused.  This  afterwards  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
firm  to  whom  the  store  belonged,  and  one  of  the 
principals  came  over  to  me  in  person  at  Mr.  Chap- 
man’s to  express  his  extreme  regret  at  the  occurrence, 
and,  later  on,  wrote  a note  to  me  to  the  same  effect. 
So  that  the  action  of  the  employe  only  brought  into 
stronger  relief  the  natural  politeness  of  the  nation. 

We  slept  on  the  mountain-side,  under  trees,  by 
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the  side  of  a running  stream  ; it  would  have  been  a 
charming  place  on  a summer’s  day,  but  it  was  not 
an  ideal  spot  for  a night’s  encampment.  I wondered 
at  the  time  why  the  men  had  chose  it ; what  has  just 
been  narrated,  of  course,  explains  it. 

At  six  on  the  Sunday  morning  we  were  again 
on  the  move.  How  the  bearers  managed  to  get 
Elijah’s  tepoia  up  that  steep,  slippery  mountain-path, 
under  trees  and  over  trees,  I can  hardly  understand ; 
but  they  did  it,  and  at  last  we  were  out  on  the  top — 
open,  undulating  country  with  here  and  there  home- 
steads marked  out  by  clusters  of  trees,  and  the  village 
of  Humpata  quite  distinct.  With  much  satisfaction 
my  headman  pointed  out  to  me  the  ‘ Casa  de  Chapi- 
mani  ’ (as  I think  he  phrased  it),  and  just  at  mid- 
day we  found  ourselves  at  the  goal  which  had  been 
so  earnestly  looked  forward  to. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AN  INTERLUDE  AT  HUMPATA 

HUMPATA,  the  township  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  Boer  life,  where  the  Portu- 
guese ‘ chefe  ’ resides  and  the  Dutch  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  stand,  is  the  outcome 
of  a famous  trek  made  by  Transvaal  Boers  in 
1875-1880,  the  story  of  which  is  told  to  some  extent 
by  Ds.  D.  Postma  in  ‘ De  Trekboeren  te  St. 
Januario  Humpata.’  After  great  hardships  and 
losses,  270  whites  and  50  coloured  servants  actually 
reached  the  spot  on  the  high  plateau  of  Huilla, 
some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  settlement  is  now  established.  The  surround- 
ing country  reminded  me  not  a little  of  parts  of 
Griqualand  East.  There  is  the  open,  rolling  veldt, 
with  its  pasturage  and  its  crops ; homesteads  stand- 
ing out  here  and  there,  nestling  in  their  groups  of 
trees ; orchards  with  a great  variety  of  fruit ; above 
all,  that  which  so  much  of  Africa  desires  so  greatly, 
an  ample  supply  of  running  water.  The  two  great 
drawbacks  are  the  want  of  a market  and  horse- 
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sickness.*  The  township  itself  is  very  small,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Boers  living  on  their  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Here,  again,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  find  out  with  any  degree  of  exactness  what  the 
Boer  population  of  the  district  was ; two  estimates 
differing  very  widely  from  each  other  (500  and  2,000) 
were  given  me.  Probably  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two.  If  the  number  of  children  baptised  and  the 
number  of  persons  ‘ aangenomen  ’ (the  word  is  gene- 
rally rendered — erroneously,  as  I hold — ‘confirmed’) 
by  the  predikant,  whose  visit  synchronised  with  my 
own,  be  taken  into  account,  500  would  seem  to  be 
greatly  below  the  mark. 

The  people  belong  to  the  Gereformeerde  Kerk, 
commonly  known  by  English  people  as  the  ‘ Dopper 
Church. ’+  For  some  years  previous  they  had  been 
without  a minister,  services  being  maintained  by  the 
elders.  As  already  mentioned,  the  steamer  which 
put  into  Mossamedes  in  May  had  brought  up  the 
Rev.  T.  Hamersma  from  Philipstown,  Cape  Colony, 
and,  as  a consequence,  there  was  a great  deal  going 
on  in  the  community.  One  of  the  objects  of  Mr. 

* Besides  the  ordinary  horse-sickness,  there  is  a disease  to 
which  horses  are  subject  peculiar  to  the  plateau  from  Humpata 
to  Bihe.  Cattle-breeding  is  also  a failure,  owing  to  various 
diseases. 

•f-  The  last  census  (1904)  gives  the  numbers  of  the  Z.A. 
Gereformeerde  Kerk  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  6,209,  those  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  399,487.  I am  told  that  practically 
the  difference  is  confined  to  the  use  of  hymns,  which  are  not 
allowed  in  the  Gereformeerde  Kerk. 
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Hamersma’s  visit  was  that  a call  might  be  given  to 
some  minister  to  come  to  Humpata. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  house,  Boa  Esperan^a  (a  name  of 
good  omen),  lies  about  three  miles  from  the  town- 
ship, on  the  nearer  side  as  one  comes  up  from 
Capangombe.  The  situation  was  a very  attractive 
one ; in  front  of  the  house  lies  the  garden  and  an 
extensive  orchard,  through  which  a path  winds  down 
through  meadowland  to  the  river,  beyond  which  the 
country  rises  up  again  on  the  other  side,  and  stretches 
away  in  the  direction  of  Lubango,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Huilla. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Chapman’s 
welcome  was  most  cordial,  and  it  was  a great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  feel,  as  I really  did,  at  home. 
The  one  disappointment  about  my  visit  here  was  to 
find  that  all  my  host’s  family  belonged  to  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  not  to  the  English,*  as  I had,  somehow 
or  other,  taken  it  for  granted  they  would  do ; so  that 
the  expectation  which  I had  had  of  finding  in  the 
one  household  a large  congregation  of  our  Church 
members  was  not  to  be  realised.  There  was  only 
one  other  person  of  British  extraction  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood — Mr.  Sell,  of  Humpata,  whom  I 
saw  frequently,  both  in  the  township  and  at  Boa 
Esperanca. 

We  had  arrived,  as  already  said,  about  mid-day  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  just  in  comfortable  time  for 

* In  1904  the  younger  son  went  to  school  at  Southampton, 
and  there  has  been  confirmed  in  the  English  Church. 
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breakfast ; and  half  an  hour  after  our  arrival  the 
baggage  appeared,  its  bearers  having  taken  a different 
road.  After  four  nights  on  the  veldt  the  luxury  of  a 
change  was  a great  treat.  When  I had  made  myself 
respectable,  I took  a short  service  with  the  Chapman 
family,  and,  later  on,  said  evensong  with  Elijah  in 
his  own  (outside)  room,  he  being  now  so  far  better 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  service.  During  the 
twelve  days  of  our  stay  at  Humpata  the  boy  con- 
tinued to  mend  steadily,  and  by  the  time  we  left  was 
able  to  do  some  work,  though  he  was  still  weak.  The 
effects  of  the  fever  clung  to  him  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  and  from  time  to  time  he  was  laid  by  for  a 
day  or  two  with  ailments  that  were,  I believe,  a 
legacy  from  this  illness.  Later  on,  after  he  had 
returned  to  his  home,  there  was  (as  is  so  often  the 
case)  a recurrence  of  the  fever,  but  I am  very  thankful 
to  say  that  he  again  recovered. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  determined  to  make  my  visit 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  was,  above  all,  anxious  to 
show  me  something  of  the  surrounding  country. 
His  wish  entirely  harmonised  with  my  own  desires, 
and  we  managed  to  get  through  a good  deal  in  a 
short  time,  in  addition  to  the  final  preparations  for 
the  eight  weeks’  land  journey  which  still  lay  before 
me  after  I left  Humpata. 

The  first  two  days  were  spent  quietly  at  the  house : 
there  were  a good  many  letters  to  be  written,  Elijah 
still  required  a good  deal  of  care,  and  wardrobes 
demanded  some  attention.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Chap- 
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man  and  I had  a good  deal  of  business  to  transact 
together.  On  the  Wednesday  we  went  over  in  my 
host’s  waggon  to  call  on  one  of  the  leading  farmers, 
Mr.  Robbertse,  who  is  well  known  as  a hunter,  and 
has  a fine  farm  with  an  excellent  orchard ; and  here 
we  were  found  by  Mr.  Athey,  whom  I had  first  met 
at  Loanda;  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; and  Dr.  Heitmann,  who  was  travelling  with 
them.  I had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Hewitt  from  mutual 
friends  at  Benguella,  and  was  particularly  glad  to 
have  the  chance  of  making  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  at  that  time  visiting  Angola  and  German  South- 
West  Africa,  to  see  how  far  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a labour  supply  for  the  mines  at  Johannesburg. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Chapman  and  I paid  a 
most  interesting  visit  (again  in  the  waggon,  which 
was  the  ordinary  means  of  locomotion  here)  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  mission,  Tjivinguilo,  belonging  to 
the  Congregation  du  Saint  Esprit,  which  lay  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  The  road  was  very  bad  in 
places,  but  the  situation  of  the  mission  was  a mag- 
nificent one,  and  the  information  of  the  Fathers 
threw  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
natives,  the  Ovamuilla,  among  whom  they  are  working. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  missionaries 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  publish  anything  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Ovamuilla  appear  to  have  a far  more 
elaborate  religious  system  than  one  would  have  at 
all  expected.  The  central  worship  is  that  of  a bull, 
and  bears  strong  affinities  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
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system.  (It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  supposed  connection 
of  the  Hottentots  with  Egypt.)  Besides  this,  all  the 
rich  are  reckoned  as  gods  and  goddesses  after  their 
death.  There  is  also  a belief  in  a supreme  being. 
Priests  are  regularly  consecrated,  one  for  each  family, 
and  human  sacrifices  are  offered.  This  is  the  outline 
of  the  system.  There  was  much  to  see  and  much  to 
talk  about,  and  in  a short  visit  of  three  hours  it  was 
impossible  to  go  into  details  as  one  would  have 
desired.  The  life  of  the  natives  was  described  as 
being  very  immoral.  This  statement  would  surprise 
no  one  who  has  gone  below  the  surface  of  Kafir  life, 
and  learnt  what  a fatal  spirit  of  want  of  self-restraint 
runs  through  it  all.* 

The  Congregation  du  Saint  Esprit  is  working  in 
many  parts  of  Angola,  and  has  a chain  of  missions 
running  along  the  road  that  I was  to  travel,  and 
more  will  be  said  about  it  when  the  head  mission  at 
Mucha  is  reached.  The  Superior  of  this  province  is 
a Portuguese,  but  most  of  the  priests  whom  I met 
were  French,  most  of  the  lay-brothers  Portuguese. 

The  Tjivinguilo  Mission,  like  the  other  missions  of 
the  Order,  runs  on  industrial  lines.  This  particular 

* Those  who  really  know  what  heathen  life  is  among  the 
Bantu  are  well  aware  how  wholly  untrue  it  is  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
pure  life.  Dudley  Kidd  (‘  The  Essential  Kafir  ’)  has  some  good 
remarks  on  this  subject,  p.  229  et  scq.  The  ‘ South  African 
Native  Affairs  Report1  (1905)  bears  striking  testimony  to  the 
need  and  the  power  of  Christianity. 
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mission  has  been  established  only  eleven  years,  but 
it  is  already  building  by  far  the  finest  stone  Church 
that  I saw  in  the  country  ; and  the  work  on  this 
Church  is  being  done  entirely  by  the  natives,  under 
the  direction  of  a white  lay-brother.  The  building 
has  already  been  in  construction  for  three  years, 
and  will  be  a wonderful  monument  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  earnest  and  devoted  men.  One  of  my 
numerous  inquiries  related  to  the  catechumenate. 
This,  I learnt,  ordinarily  lasted  for  two  years. 

On  the  following  day— Friday,  June  5 — Dr.  Heit- 
mann  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Athey  came  over,  and 
the  two  latter  pitched  their  tent  at  Mr.  Chapman’s, 
and  remained  there  for  the  next  few  days,  which 
made  a very  pleasant  addition  to  our  party.  June  5 
and  6 had  been  fixed  for  the  ‘aan-neming’  at  Hum- 
pata,  and  the  7th  (Sunday)  for  the  ‘ Nacht-maal,’ 
and  most  of  the  household  of  Boa  Esperan^a  naturally 
spent  the  greater  part  of  those  three  days  in  the 
village.  As  I was  anxious  to  be  present  at  an  ‘ aan- 
neming  ’ (not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  be 
the  better  able  to  contrast  it  with  confirmation,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so),  I also  went  over,  and  the 
predikant  and  elders  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  be 
present  at  the  catechising,  which  took  place  in  the 
Church  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  This  was  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremony;  and  when  all  the  questions 
had  been  put,  and  the  minister  and  elders  had  con- 
ferred together  in  private,  the  candidates  were  in- 
formed who  had  passed.  The  next  afternoon  the 
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actual  admission  took  place,  the  number  received 
being  between  sixty  and  seventy,  of  whom  thirty 
were  males.  I noticed  that  there  was  no  actual 
manual  contact  of  any  kind.  In  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  the  ordinary  custom  is,  I am  told,  to  take 
the  candidate  by  the  hand.  The  whole  ceremony 
might,  I think,  fairly  be  described  as  consisting  in 
catechising,  exhortations,  reception  into  full  member- 
ship, and  prayers.  The  instruction  is,  I believe,  very 
thorough  ; certainly  I was  impressed  with  the  cate- 
chising at  which  I was  myself  present,  and  the  whole 
ceremony  may  be  helpful  and  edifying.  But  I do 
not  see  how,  from  any  point  of  view,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  to  the  Apostolic  Laying  on  of 
Hands,  of  which  even  the  English  Prayer-Book  of 
1552  says  that  ‘confirmation  is  ministered  to  them 
that  be  baptised,  that  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer  they  may  receive  strength  and  defence  against 
all  temptations  to  sin  and  the  assaults  of  the  world 
and  the  devil.’  Nor  can  I find  that  it  is  considered 
to  be  a real  means  of  grace  and  a following  of  ‘ the 
example  of  the  Apostles.’ 

On  Sunday  my  host  and  his  family  left  early  in 
the  waggon  for  the  village  to  attend  the  Nacht-maal. 
Elijah  was  by  this  time  well  enough  to  come  to  my 
room,  and  there  we  had  our  Eucharist,  which  was, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  an  act  of  special  thanks- 
giving for  his  recovery.  After  breakfast,  Mr.  Hewitt 
and  I walked  over  to  the  village,  and  there  I attended 
the  Dutch  service  in  the  afternoon,  going  in  after- 
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wards,  as  I had  done  on  the  two  previous  days,  to 
have  coffee  with  Mr.  Hamersma.  My  relations  with 
him,  as  with  all  other  ministers  of  religion  of  what- 
ever communion  whom  I came  across,  were  of  the 
pleasantest.  There  was  never  any  trace  of  the 
odium  theologicum ; neither  was  there,  I hope,  on 
either  side  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  said  that  I should  not  have  attended  any 
services  of  religious  bodies  other  than  our  own  ; but, 
speaking  only  for  myself,  I felt  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  two  journeys,  both  the  Christian 
courtesy  due  to  the  hosts  who  so  kindly  entertained 
an  utter  stranger,  and  whose  hospitality  I so  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  also  the  necessity  of  emphasising 
Christian  duty  in  the  face  of  heathendom,  warranted 
my  doing  as  I did  on  some  few  occasions  when  I 
spent  a Sunday  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a Church.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  circumstances  of  such 
journeys  seemed  to  me  to  lie  entirely  outside  the 
scope  of  the  rubric  which  prescribes  in  parishes  a 
minimum  of  three  communicants,  and  I celebrated 
without  the  slightest  scruple  if  I had  only  one  present 
besides  myself. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  were  taken  up 
with  a journey  in  the  waggon  to  Lubango  and  back. 
It  was  a very  pretty  drive  : first  the  rolling,  open 
veldt,  then  a road  winding  among  scattered  bushes 
and  trees,  then  a cutting  in  the  hillside,  streams  and 
forest,  until,  after  some  four  and  a half  hours’  actual 
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travelling  (besides  an  hour’s  outspan),  the  village  was 
reached.  We  were  a large  party — ten  or  eleven  in 
all — and  were  to  be  the  guests  of  some  friends  of 
Mr.  Chapman's,  Senhor  and  Senhora  d’Oliveira. 
How  we  were  all  housed  I do  not  know,  but  colonial 
buildings  are  proverbially  elastic.  Personally,  I was 
in  the  most  comfortable  of  quarters,  occupying  (I 
very  much  fear)  the  room  that  properly  belonged  to 
our  host  and  hostess;  for  Portuguese  hospitality  does 
not  spare  itself. 

To  our  regret,  we  found  that  the  Governor  (whom 
Mr.  Chapman  knew  well)  was  away.  His  secretary, 
however,  Senhor  Vasconcelles,  received  us,  and  was 
most  courteous,  accompanying  us  in  person  to  both 
barracks  (where  I found  my  officer  friends  from 
Mossamedes)  and  Church  (the  latter, 'as  usual,  being 
at  first  closed),  and  then  taking  us  back  to  his  own 
house  for  some  refreshment.  He  begged  me  to 
become  his  guest,  or  to  remain  a day  longer  and 
spend  the  second  day  with  him,  but  this  was  quite 
impossible.  Lubango  is  very  prettily  situated,  and 
has  a population  of  some  1,300  whites — a number 
which  surprised  me  greatly.  The  little  insight  that 
one  got  into  Portuguese  civilian  life  in  the  hospitable 
house  of  Senhor  and  Senhora  d’Oliveira  was  a great 
interest  as  well  as  pleasure.  Mr.  Chapman  had  also 
planned  a visit  to  the  mission  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
which  lay  at  some  distance  from  Humpata,  but  this, 
unfortunately,  had  to  be  crowded  out,  owfing  to  lack 
of  time.  The  missionary’s  work  lies,  I understand, 
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among  the  farm  servants,  and  not  among  the 
aborigines  in  their  own  kraals.  One  sees,  however, 
practically  nothing  of  the  latter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Humpata.  It  was  an  interest  to  me  to  learn 
that  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Humpata,  when 
Mr.  Hamersma  had  declined  the  call  which  was 
given  him,  then  gave  a call  to  this  missionary,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ‘ Zendeling  ’ is  so  often 
looked  down  upon.  He,  however,  also  declined  to 
accept. 

The  last  two  days  at  Boa  Esperan^a  were  given 
up  to  business.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Athey  were  to 
have  left  for  Mossamedes  on  the  10th,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  get  away  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  they  started  on  foot.  They  made 
the  whole  journey  in  that  fashion  in  excellent  time, 
their  baggage  being  carried  by  bearers. 

My  start  was  to  take  place  on  Friday,  June  12. 
Mr.  Chapman,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  my 
travelling  so  far  with  no  white  companion,  had  sug- 
gested that  his  elder  son  James  (a  lad  of  seventeen) 
should  go  with  me.  It  was  a particularly  generous 
offer  on  his  part,  for  the  two  sons  and  eldest  daughter, 
as  already  stated,  had  only  just  returned  from  a 
four  years’  absence  at  school  (at  Wynberg),  and  the 
father  had  been  looking  forward  to  enjoying  their 
society.  Naturally,  therefore,  I demurred  to  accept- 
ing the  offer,  as  it  did  not  seem  fair  to  either  father 
or  son.  Eventually,  however,  it  was  arranged  that 
James  Chapman  should  accompany  me  as  far  as 
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Mr.  Chapman’s  waggon  went — i.e.,  to  Outjo.  This, 
of  course,  made  all  the  difference  to  the  journey.  It 
was  not  only  that  I obtained  a pleasant  companion, 
which  alone  would  have  been  much,  but,  beyond 
that,  Chapman  had  many  qualifications  for  just  such 
a trip  as  we  were  about  to  undertake.  Dutch  was 
absolutely  familiar  to  him,  and  he  spoke  enough 
Portuguese  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  He  was  very 
fond  of  shooting,  and  with  the  help  of  Kleinbooi  the 
driver,  and  one  or  two  other  natives,  kept  us  always 
well  supplied  with  food ; and  he  had,  of  course, 
authority  with  his  father’s  servants  such  as  I could 
never  have  had.  When  it  was  definitely  decided 
that  he  should  make  the  journey  with  me,  I felt  as 
if  a great  weight  was  off  my  shoulders. 

Provision  of  stores  for  the  journey  I had  left  in 
Mr.  Chapman’s  hands.  We  had  to  take  tinned 
meats  (which,  however,  were  never  touched  during 
the  whole  journey),  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  rusks 
(which  make  a good  substitute  for  bread),  various 
pots  and  kettles,  a folding-chair,  water-casks,  etc. 
The  waggon  was,  of  course,  fitted  up  with  a bed- 
stead, and  our  staff  of  servants  consisted  at  first  of 
Kleinbooi,  and  two  other  men  from  Mr.  Chapman’s, 
and  Elijah.  We  were  to  hire  another  man  on  the 
road,  and  this  we  did  without  delay.  Other  natives 
joined  us  from  time  to  time  for  a part  of  the  journey, 
so  that  sometimes  our  whole  number  of  people  with 
the  waggon  must  have  been  about  a dozen.  We 
took  with  us  twenty-four  oxen,  of  which  four  were 
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to  be  left  behind  in  German  territory  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man’s brother-in-law.  By  the  evening  of  the  nth 
everything  was  fairly  ready,  and  Mr.  Chapman  and 
I had  settled  our  accounts,  and  it  only  remained  to 
start  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  V 


HUMPATA  TO  THE  CUNENE 

IT  was  now  June  12.  The  day  on  which  the 
Gertrud  Woermann  was  expected  to  leave  Wal- 
fisch  Bay  for  Capetown  in  August  (the  month 
at  the  end  of  which  my  Capetown  engagements 
began  again)  was  the  19th.  I was  anxious  to  spend 
the  two  Sundays  previous  to  that  date  at  Walfisch 
Bay  and  Swakopmund  respectively  ; in  other  words, 
I wished  to  reach  the  latter  place  not  later  than 
August  8.  Mr.  Chapman  calculated  that  the  waggon 
journey  to  Outjo  could  be  comfortably  managed  in 
six  weeks,  which  would  bring  us  to  July  24.  There 
was,  so  I had  been  informed  on  what  seemed  reliable 
authority,  a weekly  post-cart  from  Outjo  via  Omaruru 
to  Karibib,  leaving  on  Mondays.  My  aim  was  to 
spend  Sunday,  July  26,  at  Outjo,  and  take  the  post- 
cart there  on  the  27th  ; there  would  still  be  a margin 
of  twelve  days  in  which  to  get  down  to  Swakopmund, 
which  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient,  as  I should  get 
the  train  at  Karibib. 

A portion  of  our  route,  immediately  beyond  the 
Cunene  river,  was  considered  to  be  somewhat 
1 3 1 9—2 
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dangerous,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  natives  living 
there,  a predatory  tribe,  given  to  robbing  and  murder- 
ing. These  are  the  Ovakuamati  or  Ovambandja, 
termed  by  the  Portuguese  Cuamati.  It  was,  there- 
fore, arranged  that  we  should,  for  safety’s  sake,  travel 
in  company  with  a Dutchman  from  Humpata, 
Mr.  de  Jager,  who  was  about  to  make  a journey,  for 
trading  purposes,  to  the  chief  Uejulu’s  in  Ovambo- 
land.  Mr.  de  Jager,  who  would  probably  travel 
quicker  than  we  should  do,  was  to  overtake  us  on 
the  road.  As  he  knew  the  whole  country  down  to 
Outjo,  his  advice  would  be  of  great  value : for  our 
driver,  Kleinbooi,  had  never  been  beyond  Uejulu’s 
country. 

Since  my  journey,  the  Ovakuamati  have  come 
somewhat  prominently  before  the  world,  owing  to 
the  crushing  defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the 
Portuguese  in  1904.  A correspondent  has  sent  me 
the  following  information  on  the  subject.  The 
Portuguese  were  sending  an  expedition  to  occupy 
the  country  of  the  Ovakuamati,  and  also  Oukuan- 
jama,  Uejulu’s  country.  This  expedition,  ‘after 
crossing  the  Cunene  river,  was  encamped  on  the 
South  side,  when  the  Commandant  sent  a large 
reconnoitring  party  ahead,  which  was  attacked  by 
the  Cuamatis  and  a terrible  massacre  ensued.  . . . 
There  were  149  white  soldiers  and  officers  (the  latter 
were  sixteen)  killed,  and  183  black  soldiers;  seventy 
mules  were  taken  by  the  Cuamatis,  some  were  killed, 
two  field-pieces  were  also  taken  by  the  enemy,  besides 
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all  the  rifles  and  ammunition.  . . . The  rest  of  the 
expedition  then  returned  to  Humbe,  and  afterwards 
to  Chibia  and  Lubango.  . . . The  accounts  of  the 
numbers  killed  do  not  agree:  however,  it  is  certain 
that  not  less  than  109  white  and  135  black  soldiers 
fell,  and  the  sixteen  officers  is  correct.’  This  is,  of 
course,  a very  crushing  blow  to  Portuguese  prestige  : 
but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  blame  the  Ovakuamati 
for  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country. 

To  return  to  my  story.  Our  first  night  was  to  be 
spent  at  Mucha,  the  headquarters  of  the  work  of  the 
‘Congregation  du  Saint  Esprit’  in  this  province,  and 
the  Sunday  at  Chibia,  where  Mr.  Black  lived.  We 
actually  got  away  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  about 
half-past  eight,  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  younger  son 
accompanying  us  as  far  as  Mucha ; whence  they 
were  to  return  home  in  an  open  ox-cart.  We  picked 
up  some  fresh  meat  on  the  road,  and  lunched  with 
some  Dutch  friends  of  Mr.  Chapman’s,  getting  to 
Mucha  soon  after  three  o’clock.  Two  hours  later, 
the  home  party  had  set  off  again,  and  the  happy  visit 
to  Boa  Esperanga  was  a thing  of  the  past : but 
although  the  visit  was  over,  the  friendships  formed 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Our  stay  at  Mucha  affords  a good  opportunity  for 
giving  some  statistics  about  the  work  of  the  Order, 
which  I copied  at  a later  date  from  the  ‘ Annales 
Apostoliques  de  la  Congregation  du  Saint  Esprit,’ 

‘ Mars,  1903.’  The  Order  has  been  at  work  in 
these  parts  for  about  twenty-two  years,  and  in 
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March,  1903,  numbered  5,390  Christians,  700  cate- 
chumens, 5 churches,  7 chapels,  14  ‘ cases-chapelles,’ 
23  priests  (2  being  natives),  30  brothers  (6  natives), 
7 sisters  (‘ religieuses ’),  32  catechists,  8 stations. 
This  refers  solely  to  the  Provincial  work,  on  what  is 
called  the  ‘ Plateau  de  Huilla  ’:  and,  as  far  as  sta- 
tistics go,  gives  a very  good  record.  I visited  six  of 
the  eight  stations,  staying  the  night  at  four  of  them, 
and  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  what  I saw. 

At  Mucha  itself  there  were  six  priests  and  about 
130  boarders.  The  two  great  features  of  the  work 
as  a whole  are  these:  boarding-schools,  and  industrial 
training;  and  I do  not  doubt  that  the  Fathers  are 
right  in  putting  these  in  the  forefront.  There  are 
boarding-schools  for  girls,  as  well  as  for  boys,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Order:  and  thus  eventually  Christian 
villages  grow  up,  under  the  wing,  so  to  say,  of  the 
mission.  It  is  always  a very  difficult  question  to 
decide  how  far  such  Christian  villages  are  really 
healthy : there  is  much  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
In  the  early  days  of  evangelistic  work,  it  is  very  hard 
for  isolated  Christian  individuals,  or  couples,  to  stand 
alone  in  the  midst  of  rampant  heathenism ; but  those 
who  can  so  stand  are  no  doubt  the  better  for  it.  I 
have,  of  course,  seen  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian village  in  Angola  ; but  I do  know  how  the  life 
on  the  old  mission  stations  in  the  Transkei  is  apt  to 
crystallise  into  a very  unsatisfactory  presentment  of 
Christianity,  and  I am  sure  that,  where  distinctively 
Christian  settlements  are  formed,  they  must  be  kept 
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in  touch  with  heathenism  by  aggressive,  evangelistic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  natives  themselves.  At 
Mucha  itself,  the  day’s  system  is  this  : one  hour’s 
religious  instruction,  one  and  a half  hour’s  secular 
schooling,  the  rest  of  the  day  given  to  manual  or 
industrial  work.* 

The  experiment  which  is  being  made  by  the  Order 
of  admitting  Natives  as  Brothers  is  very  interesting. 
The  Fathers  themselves  quite  recognise  that  it  is  an 
experiment,  which  may  prove  a failure  : but,  as  the 
vows  are  only  taken  for  a year,  failure  can  hardly 
mean  disaster.  A similar  question  will  have  to  be 

* The  Episcopal  Synod  of  the  South  African  Church  in 
January,  1904,  put  out  a pronouncement  on  the  Church’s  duty 
to  the  native  races  (afterwards  accepted,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  by  the  Provincial  Synod),  from  which  the  following 
is  taken  : ‘ For  the  proper  education  of  the  Bantu  tribes  in 
South  Africa  in  the  present  stage  of  their  development,  the 
Synod  is  of  opinion  that  “industrial  work”  is  of  paramount 
importance.  ...  A lazy  life  . . . can  never  be  a really 
Christian  life,  and  the  native  must  be  helped  from  childhood 
to  form  such  habits  of  industry  as  are  most  likely  to  be  per- 
manently useful  if  his  Christianity  is  to  be  complete.’  The 
South  African  Native  Affairs  Commission  (1905)  recommends 
‘ that  special  encouragement  and  support  by  way  of  grants  in 
aid  be  given  to  such  schools  and  institutions  as  give  efficient 
industrial  training.’  A majority  of  the  Commission  think  it 
advisable  ‘ to  extend  to  some  form  of  industrial  training  the 
same  general  support  that  is  accorded  to  elementary  education.” 
A good  instance  of  an  Industrial  mission  is  found  at  St.  Augus- 
tine’s, Penhalonga,  in  the  Diocese  of  Mashonaland.  Here  the 
whole  afternoon  (two  to  six)  is  given  to  manual  labour  of 
various  kinds. 
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faced  in  the  South  African  Church,  as  regards  our 
native  girls,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  a longing 
for  the  life  of  a sisterhood.  I saw  some  of  the 
native  brothers  at  a later  date,  and  was  struck  by 
their  modesty  and  want  of  assumption.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remember  that  the  Congo,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  Angola,  produced  a Negro  Bishop  as 
far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century-* 

Another  point  in  the  Order’s  system  which  struck 
me  as  excellent  is  this : no  missionary  is  stationed 
alone  in  any  place.  If  only  one  priest  can  be  spared, 
then  a lay-brother  goes  with  him.  Naturally,  where 
missionaries  are  married,  the  position  is  quite 
different : but  to  place  an  unmarried  missionary 
alone  on  a station,  in  the  midst  of  heathenism,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  completely  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  and 
common-sense,  and  one  may  even  add  of  ordinary 
justice  to  the  man  who  is  put  in  such  a position. 

It  was,  of  course,  fortunate  for  me  that  I had  the 
advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the  Superior,  Pe 
Jose  Maria  Antunes,  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  person  : 
for  the  two  were  old  friends.  James  Chapman  and 
I met  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  the  Superior 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  send  on  a note  to  the 
other  missions  of  the  Order  which  lay  along  the 
road  that  we  had  to  travel,  to  tell  them  of  our 
coming  and  commend  us  to  their  care. 

At  Mossamedes  we  had  come  across  camels  (or,  at 
* Johnston,  ‘Colonisation  of  Africa,’  p.  34. 
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any  rate,  a camel)  in  use  : at  Mucha,  we  found  a 
tame  African  elephant,  at  work  on  the  station.  Here 
also  I was  immensely  impressed  with  the  magnificent 
jardin  d'acclimatation  over  which  the  Superior  showed 
me  the  following  morning,  before  we  made  our  start 
again. 

We  were  now  passing  from  the  open  country  into 
the  bush,  which  we  were  to  keep,  more  or  less,  for  a 
long  while.  Elijah,  in  describing  the  journey  after- 
wards to  a friend  of  his,  stated  that  we  had  travelled 
for  six  weeks  through  bush  : this  was  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  there  was  a good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  It  is 
curious  what  a depressing  effect  is  exercised  by  a 
road  which  continues  day  after  day  through  trees, 
without  any  possibility  of  an  extensive  view.  Not 
that  this  was  always  the  case  with  us ; at  times  the 
country  opened  out,  and  the  trees  were  scattered, 
instead  of  being  close  and  dense  : until  eventually  we 
were  to  come  to  a part  of  the  country,  where  they 
ceased  entirely.  The  most  striking  of  all  the  trees 
that  I noticed  in  the  journey  were  the  magnificent 
baobabs  and  the  palms. 

The  road  that  we  had  to  travel  on  this  Saturday 
was  very  bad  and  dusty.  One  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  waggon  travelling  is  the  dust : and  at  this 
time  I had  not  got  into  proper  travelling  costume,  so 
that  one  felt  it  all  the  more. 

We  reached  Chibia  about  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  up  immediately  to  call  on 
Mr.  Black.  Here  again  a disappointment  awaited 
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me,  for  I found  that  he  also  belonged  to  the  Dutch 
Church,  although  he  was  familiar  with  the  English 
services. 

Chibia  lies  in  a clearing  in  the  bush.  It  is  only  a 
small  village,  and  did  not  impress  me  very  favour- 
ably : for  it  appeared  to  be  anything  but  clean. 


BAOBAB. 

From  a photograph,  H.  Middelstedt,  Outjo. 

There  is  a Church  here  which  is  served  from  Mucha, 
and  I attended  service  there  on  Sunday  morning : 
and  had  evensong  with  a sermon  at  Mr.  Black’s  in 
the  afternoon. 

When  we  left  Chibia  on  Monday  morning  we  felt 
that  we  had  really  embarked  on  our  journey;  and 
this  may  be  a convenient  opportunity  for  giving  a 
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few  notes  on  our  mode  of  life  during  the  next  live 
and  a half  weeks.  A bedstead  had  been  fitted  into 
the  waggon  which  exactly  reached  across  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  things  that  were  least 
required  were  packed  in  under  this.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  waggon,  beyond  the  head  of  the  bedstead, 
were  the  things  that  were  always  in  use;  and  here 
also  was  room  for  Elijah  to  sit,  and  any  other  natives 
who  were  accompanying  11s,  and  were  not  walking. 
When  we  travelled  by  night  (which,  happily,  was 
very  seldom)  this  space  was  occupied  by  a number 
of  huddled  up  and  contorted  forms,  and  was  at  times 
resonant  with  nasal  music,  which  could  well  have 
been  dispensed  with  ! My  own  special  domain  was 
the  bedstead  ; here  I sat  or  lay  most  of  the  day 
(except  when  we  were  outspanned)  and  slept  at 
night.  Books,  and  the  little  things  that  we  were 
needing  every  day,  were  stowed  away  in  the  side- 
pockets  of  the  waggon-tent.  Chapman  and  Ivlein- 
booi  (or  whoever  might  be  driving)  sat  on  the  waggon- 
box.  Alongside  of  this,  my  companion  had  placed 
his  own  box,  and  the  two  together  formed  a kind  of 
bedstead  on  which  his  mattress  was  laid  at  night, 
and  where  he  slept,  at  right  angles  to  my  bed. 
Unfortunately,  his  length  far  exceeded  the  waggon’s 
breadth,  and  the  problem  which  he  had  to  solve 
every  night  was  what  to  do  with  his  legs  ! Those 
must  have  been  red-letter  evenings  when  I slept  out, 
and  the  bedstead  fell  to  his  share. 

We  were  generally  up  between  five  and  six  in  the 
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morning,  and  began  the  day  with  coffee  and  rusks, 
Elijah  waiting  on  me,  and  Kleinbooi  on  his  master. 
Our  principal  meal  was  always  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  we  were  generally  outspanned  for  some 
three  hours,  and  the  folding-chair  came  into  use. 
Chapman,  and  one  or  two  of  the  natives,  spent  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  while  the  waggon  was  in 
motion  in  shooting,  and  we  had  no  lack  of  doves, 
guinea-fowl,  and,  later  on,  buck  to  eat.  The  want 
of  the  commissariat  was  vegetables : from  time  to 
time  we  were  able  to  procure  a few  at  the  mission 
stations,  but  as  a rule  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  rice.  Our  average  travelling  for  the  day  would 
probably  be  about  six  hours,  but  this  depended  upon 
circumstances ; and  our  meals  depended  on  our 
travelling.  Usually  we  had  a second  substantial 
meal  about  six  o’clock,  but  sometimes  our  hours 
seemed  to  get  rather  mixed  up,  and  I was  reminded 
more  than  once  of  the  lines  in  the  ‘ Hunting  of  the 
Snark  ’ : 

‘ It  would  frequently  breakfast  at  afternoon  tea, 

And  dine  on  the  following  day.’ 

My  books  gave  me  plenty  of  occupation,  and  I 
very  seldom  walked,  except  when  we  were  getting 
near  a mission  station.  On  Sundays,  we  never 
travelled  when  we  could  avoid  it : but  this  was  not 
always  possible,  on  account  of  want  of  water.  On 
both  June  21  and  July  5 we  could  not  remain  out- 
spanned  all  day,  for  this  reason.  When  we  were  on 
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the  road,  the  Sunday  services,  like  the  daily  offices, 
were  taken  on  the  veldt. 

We  never  saw  or  heard  either  elephants  or  lions, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  my  companion ; 
although  we  saw  the  spoors  of  the  latter  at  certainly 
one  place.  Jackals,  crocodiles,  ostriches  and  buck 
formed  the  excitement  of  the  journey. 

On  Tuesday,  June  16,  I had  a two  hours’  morning 
walk  ahead  of  the  waggon,  and  came  to  the  Ouihita 
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(or  Otyihita)  mission  at  ten  o’clock.  This  is  placed 
in  a very  striking  situation,  on  the  top  of  a little  hill, 
at  a place  where  the  country  opens  out  from  the 
surrounding  bush.  I arrived,  unfortunately,  before 
the  Superior’s  letter,  but  received  a very  kindly 
welcome  all  the  same,  and  when  we  came  out  from 
breakfast  we  found  the  messenger  with  the  post.  A 
visit  to  a mission  station  meant  always  at  least  two 
things  for  me  : an  opportunity  for  writing  a letter, 
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and  also  for  sleeping  in  a bed  with  sheets,  which  was 
delightful.  Of  the  twenty  letters  that  I wrote,  week 
by  week,  to  England  during  this  journey,  not  one 
failed  to  reach  its  destination ; though  some  were 
rather  long  upon  the  road.  At  Quihita  we  saw 
papers  {La  Croix)  up  to  May  3,  which  was  con- 
sidered a very  recent  date. 

There  was  a good  stream  of  water  running  in  front 
of  the.  mission,  and  we  made  use  of  it  to  get  some 
washing  done.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I had 
made  Elijah  my  ‘washer-boy’;  but  he  had  had  to 
wash  his  own  clothes  before  this,  so  that  he  was  not 
wholly  without  experience. 

The  following  day  we  made  our  mid-day  outspan 
close  to  Vimanja  mission,  where  I was  expected,  and 
had  breakfast  there.  Here  I found  that  there  was  a 
native  girls’  boarding-school,  in  charge  of  a native 
woman ; for  there  were  no  European  Sisters  on  the 
spot.  The  mistress  always  accompanies  the  girls 
when  they  go  out,  and  the  missionary  in  charge 
seemed  to  think  that  the  plan  would  work  all  right  : 
but  I could  not  help  feeling  doubtful  as  to  its  wisdom. 
Vimanja  was  quite  a new  station,  with  only  one 
priest  and  one  lay-brother. 

The  next  afternoon,  we  outspanned  for  the  night 
about  a mile  or  so  from  the  Gambos  Fort,  and  I 
went  up  at  once  to  call  on  the  officer  in  charge, 
Lieutenant  da  Costa.  He  would  not  hear  of  my 
returning  to  the  waggon,  but  insisted  on  my  remain- 
ing to  dinner,  and  staying  the  night  with  him  : which 
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again  meant  that  he  gave  up  his  own  room  to  me, 
and  shared,  1 imagine,  the  room  of  the  telegraphist, 
who  was  living  with  him.  The  extraordinarily  ready 
hospitality  of  the  Portuguese  for  one  who  was  alien 
from  them  in  nationality,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
faith,  made  a great  impression  upon  me. 

My  host,  unfortunately,  only  spoke  his  own 
language.  I could  by  this  time,  when  necessary, 
hold  a conversation  in  it,  after  a fashion,  but  my 
vocabulary  was  still  very  small ; and  we  found  it 
advisable  during  dinner  to  put  two  dictionaries  on 
the  table,  Portuguese-English  in  front  of  him,  and 
English-Portuguese  in  front  of  me;  and  from  time 
to  time  a sentence  had  to  be  interrupted,  while  the 
dictionaries  were  being  consulted. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  other  white  people  at 
Gambos  ; the  troops  stationed  there  were,  I think) 
all  native ; and  the  isolation  for  a man  like  the 
lieutenant  must  have  been  most  trying. 

In  the  course  of  dinner,  the  lieutenant  had 
remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
procure  me  a horse  next  day,  on  which  I could  ride, 
by  a short-cut,  to  the  Gambos  mission,  where  the 
waggon  would  rejoin  me.  As  we  sat  at  the  early 
breakfast,  on  the  following  morning,  I happened  to 
notice  a stout  ox  being  brought  into  the  yard  : and  I 
confess  that  my  heart  sank  within  me,  when  a few 
minutes  afterwards  I heard  the  words,  ‘There,  Senhor, 
is  your  horse  !’ 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  ox-riding,  but  after 
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the  first  ten  minutes  I found  it  not  unpleasant.  My 
ox  was  well  trained,  and  trotted  gaily  along  : a native 
soldier  ran  in  front,  and  a friend  of  his  followed 
behind,  and  we  followed  footpaths,  manipulated 
hills,  and  dodged  under  trees,  quite  successfully, 
eventually  reaching  the  mission  at  the  very  time 
when  I had  been  told  we  ought  to  be  there.  Here 
the  waggon,  which  had  made  a big  circuit,  rejoined 
me  later  on. 

At  each  of  these  missions,  I learnt  something  more 
of  the  work  : but  the  facts,  gathered  at  different 
places,  have  been  already  recorded.  At  each  mission 
also,  it  must  be  understood  once  for  all,  there  was  the 
same  cordial  welcome. 

Between  Saturday,  the  20th,  and  Wednesday,  the 
24th,  there  was  nothing  of  special  interest.  On  the 
latter  day,  after  a walk  of  over  two  hours,  I came  to 
the  Otyipelongo  mission,  the  last  of  the  missions  of 
the  ‘ Congregation  du  Saint  Esprit  ’ which  we  were 
to  visit.  As  a rule  at  these  missions  there  were  three 
or  at  the  least  two  priests,  besides  lay-brothers. 
The  Otyipelongo  missionaries  exercise  some  spiritual 
oversight  over  Humbe,  but  I should  gather  that  their 
sympathies  do  not  go  out  strongly  to  what  may  be 
termed  European  villages.  I was  very  sorry  to  think 
that  I should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
Order  : my  intercourse  with  all  of  its  representatives 
whom  I met  had  been  most  agreeable. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Otyipelongo  (a 
little  over  eight  hours’  actual  travelling)  we  were 
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at  Humbe,  Friday,  June  26,  just  a fortnight  after 
leaving  Boa  Esperan^a.  We  were  now  close  to 
the  Cunene  River,  and  had  reached  the  last  telegraph 
station  in  Angola;  so  that  we  took  the  opportunity 
of  despatching  various  telegrams. 

The  Companhia  de  Mossamedes  was  established 
at  Humbe;  and  Mr.  van  der  Keller,  of  Mossamedes, 
had  kindly  given  me  letters  to  its  representatives  up- 
country  ; so  we  outspanned  close  by,  and  paid  an 
early  morning  call  at  half-past  eight.  This  resulted 
in  three  very  pleasant  days,  spent  as  the  guests  of 
Senhor  Marquez,  who  again  placed  his  own  room  at 
my  disposal,  and  spared  no  pains  to  make  us  both 
comfortable.  We  were  particularly  glad  to  accept 
his  invitation  to  remain  till  Monday  ; not  only  that 
we  might  have  the  Sunday  at  Humbe,  but  also  that 
Mr.  de  Jager  might  have  a further  chance  of  catching 
us  up. 

Humbe  is  the  last  Portuguese  military  outpost  in 
this  direction.  Here,  as  at  Gambos,  the  white  popu- 
lation is  of  the  smallest,  and  the  troops  are  natives. 
Our  stay  of  three  days  here  gave  us  leisure  for  getting 
a good  deal  of  washing  done  (an  important  considera- 
tion), and  for  writing  letters  : and  on  the  Sunday 
morning  Elijah  and  I were  able  to  have  our 
Eucharist  together. 

Humbe  lies  very  near  the  Cunene,  and  it  would 
have  taken  only  a short  time  to  get  down  to  the 
river : but  this,  although  the  most  direct  route,  was 
the  road  that  we  were  bidden  to  avoid.  Two  other 
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roads  were  possible  ; one,  which  made  a very  big 
detour,  would  not  have  touched  Cuamati  (Ombandja) 
at  all,  as  I gathered.  The  third,  an  intermediate 
one,  took  us  only  through  the  fringe  of  that  country; 
the  danger  here  would  only  be  a matter  of  hours. 
This  was  the  route  that  we  decided  to  follow. 

Our  departure  from  Humbe  was  signalised  by  the 
only  delay  that  befell  us  through  the  whole  waggon 
journey ; we  were  stuck  in  a vlei  for  an  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  only  got  out  again  by  the 
aid  of  a pick.  This  made  us  very  late  for  breakfast 
at  the  homestead  of  Senhor  Lopes,  a well-known 
Portuguese  hunter,  and  a friend  of  Mr.  Chapman’s. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Portuguese  with  whom  we 
had  to  do : although  we  were  still  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  their  sphere  of  influence  for  some  days  to 
come.  With  the  memory  of  this  journey  in  my 
mind,  I shall  always  retain  a grateful  recollection  of 
their  exceptional  friendliness  and  hospitality. 

Before  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
June  30,  we  had  reached  a large  vlei  some  two  miles 
from  the  Cunene,  and  here  we  determined  to  stop, 
and  wait  for  Mr.  de  Jager.  It  was  a beautiful 
place : green  grass,  clear  water,  a fairly  open  piece 
of  country,  and  a sufficiency  of  trees.  Here  we 
spent  the  best  part  of  three  days  ; until  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday.  Every  morning  we  held  a kind  of 
levee  of  natives,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  a 
good  number  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  breakfast, 
Chapman  and  Kleinbooi  (accompanied  on  two  occa- 
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sions  by  myself)  went  down  to  the  river ; not  to 
bathe — that  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  Cunene 
is  infested  by  crocodiles,  of  which  we  saw  numbers, 
one  at  least  being  shot — but  for  sport.  The  only 
objection  to  our  camping-place  was  the  mosquitoes  : 
I was  obliged  to  get  out  the  mosquito-net  which  I 
had  had  made  at  Mossamedes,  and  to  put  it  up  over 
my  bed,  for  fear  of  fever. 

On  Thursday  we  at  last  received  the  tidings  that 
Mr.  de  Jager  would  be  down  early  the  following 
day : so  we  moved  on  that  same  afternoon  down  to 
the  river,  to  be  ready  for  its  passage  (which  was 
likely  to  be  a lengthy  process)  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  And  here  we  spent  a somewhat  troubled 
night  among  the  mosquitoes;  some  of  us  wondering, 
perhaps,  what  the  next  twenty-four  hours  might  have 
in  store  for  us. 
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ABOUT  half-past  six  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  July  3,  Mr.  de  Jager  arrived. 
He  had  left  Humpata  only  a couple  of 
days  or  so  after  we  did,  but  had  been  detained  on 
the  road  by  a series  of  misadventures.  He  brought 
with  him  letters  from  Boa  Esperanga  which  were 
very  welcome,  and  various  good  things  which  Mr. 
Chapman  had  sent  for  our  use  upon  the  journey:  so 
that  his  arrival  had  a double  value  for  us. 

Practically  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  getting  the 
waggons  and  their  contents,  and  the  oxen,  over  the 
river.  We  ourselves  crossed  in  the  native  canoes 
(simple  dug-outs,  worked  with  a paddle),  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  sit  very  still  for  fear  of  over- 
balancing, and  becoming  a meal  to  a hungry  croco- 
dile. For  part  of  the  way,  I sat  on  the  edge  of  my 
canoe,  but  I finally  decided  that  the  safest  method 
was  to  squat  down  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
frontispiece  shows  very  well  how  the  waggons 
were  taken  over,  in  detachments,  on  four  canoes  at 
a time.  The  oxen  were  swum  through  the  river, 
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towed  behind  a canoe,  and  all  came  through  in 
safety.  It  is,  apparently,  a very  rare  occurrence  for 
an  ox  to  be  seized  by  a crocodile  under  these  circum- 
stances : the  noise  and  splashing  keeping  the  latter 
away.  It  was  close  upon  half- past  five  in  the 
evening  before  the  waggons  had  been  readjusted  and 
reloaded,  and  we  were  able  to  get  away.  The 
charges  made  by  the  natives  for  their  services  were 
very  moderate  : the  payments  were  made  in  cloth. 
We  had  taken  a supply  of  two  kinds  with  us  from 
Humpata,  for  this  express  purpose  : for  coinage  in 
these  parts,  among  the  natives,  was  absolutely  value- 
less, and  so  was  the  Portuguese  paper-money.  Up 
to  Humpata,  it  had  been  possible  to  use  the  ordinary 
currency,  i.e.,  copper  and  paper,  or  silver:  afterwards, 
as  far,  I think,  as  Outjo,  or  at  any  rate  Oukaokuiju, 
money  as  a rule  was  useless,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mission 
stations. 

During  our  daily  levees  by  the  vlei,  I had  noticed 
one  young  boy  in  particular  who  never  failed  to  turn 
up,  and  who  would,  when  the  levee  broke  up,  accom- 
pany Chapman  and  Kleinbooi  down  to  the  river  on 
their  shooting  expeditions.  I was  not  surprised  to 
see  him  reappear  at  the  river,  and  to  hear  that  he 
was  going  with  the  waggon  as  far  as  Outjo,  and  then 
back  with  it  to  Humpata.  His  preparations  for  the 
journey  cannot  have  taken  him  very  long:  his  clothes 
were  almost  identical  with  the  Emperor’s  new 
clothes  in  Hans  Andersen’s  well-known  story,  and 
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he  did  not  bring  so  much  as  a piece  of  cloth,  or 
a skin,  or  a blanket,  for  sleeping  purposes.  A more 
striking  instance  of  travelling  impcdimentis  relictis*  (if 
indeed  there  were  any  to  leave)  I have  never  come 
across. 

We  were  now  entering  on  the  country  popularly 
known  as  Ovamboland : Ovambo  being  a generic 
term  for  the  different  Bantu  tribes  settled  in  those 
parts.  The  two  most  important  divisions  of  the 
country  are  Oukuanjama  (of  which  Uejulu  was  then 
chief)  and  Ondonga  (where  the  chief  is  Kambondi). 
A portion  of  Ovamboland  lies  in  the  Portuguese 
sphere  of  influence,  but  the  greater  part  is  supposed 
to  be  German.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  neither 
country  does  anything  in  the  shape  of  administration 
or  control.  There  are  no  white  officials  anywhere 
in  Ovamboland,  or  troops  of  any  sort : indeed,  there 
are,  as  far  as  I observed  and  heard,  no  white  men 
permanently  resident  in  the  country  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  missionaries.  Traders  come  in 
occasionally  with  waggons,  but  they  only  remain  a 
time,  and  then  go  out  again.  The  reason  for  this  is, 

I imagine,  twofold  : the  unhealthiness  of  the  country 
(for  fever  is  very  rife,  in  its  season)  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  When  the  chief  dies,  in  Oukuanjama 
at  any  rate  his  death  will  probably  be  attributed  to 
witchcraft  (this  is,  of  course,  a common  Bantu  belief), 
and  any  white  people  who  may  have  been  present  at 
the  place  at  the  time  are  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  on 
* ‘ Leaving  the  baggage  behind.’ 
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the  charge  of  being  the  wizards.  There  are,  there- 
fore, very  obvious  drawbacks  to  a residence  in 
Ovamboland  : drawbacks  which  prove  a real  attrac- 
tion to  the  missionary  who  has  a zeal  for  souls,  and 
‘counts  not  his  life  dear  unto  himself,’  as  is  the  case 
with  the  little  band,  to  whatever  Communion  they 
may  belong,  who  are  working  in  Ovamboland  to-day. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  we  left  the  river,  and 
we  had  to  proceed  with  caution,  for  this  was  the 
dangerous  part  of  our  journey.  Mr.  de  Jager,  who 
usually  went  up  to  Uejulu’s  twice  a year  for  trading 
purposes,  told  me  that  he  generally  procured  a large 
escort  of  natives  to  bring  him  through  this  strip  of 
country.  The  last  time  that  he  made  the  journey, 
he  had  come  across  the  bodies  of  two  Portuguese, 
and  two  of  their  native  servants,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  only  a few  hours’  distance  away  from 
him,  and  had  himself  buried  the  bodies.  This  was, 
however,  I believe,  not  an  ordinary  murder  for  pur- 
poses of  robbery,  but  one  which  the  Portuguese  had 
brought  upon  themselves,  if  my  information  is  correct. 
We  had  two  armed  scouts  in  front  of  us,  and  when 
we  outspanned  (from  half-past  nine  to  nearly  six  the 
following  morning)  we  had  sentinels  out  all  through 
the  night.  But  nothing  happened,  and  by  nine 
o’clock  on  the  Saturday  morning  the  danger  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

On  Monday  morning,  we  were  getting  near 
Uejulu’s.  As  far  as  Humbe,  we  had  seen  as  a rule 
very  little  of  the  natives,  either  when  we  were  actually 
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on  the  road,  or  at  our  outspans : except  that,  from 
time  to  time,  we  had  met  long  strings  of  them  making 
their  way  towards  Humpata.  From  Humbe  up  to 
the  Fig-tree  Pits  (beyond  Kambondi’s)  it  was  very 
different,  and  we  generally  had  a good  number  of 
natives  round  us  at  the  outspans.  This  was  natural 
enough  : for  a waggon  must  have  all  the  attractions 
for  the  dwellers  in  these  parts  that  a circus  used  to 
have  for  an  English  country  boy  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago : yes,  and  more  than  that,  for  the  waggon  repre- 
sents a newspaper,  a shop,  and  a source  of  amusement 
into  the  bargain. 

When  we  outspanned  that  Monday  morning,  after 
we  had  had  our  breakfast  in  the  midst  of  the  usual 
crowd  of  natives  (one  can  quite  understand  the 
sentiments  of  the  animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
when  they  look  out  at  the  crowds  who  have  come  to 
see  the  wild  beasts  feed !),  it  was  decided  that  we 
must  pay  a state  call  on  Uejulu’s  aunt,  whose  kraal 
was  close  by.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the 
chiefs’  kraals  of  Oukuanjama  and  Ondonga.  They 
were  quite  different  from  anything  that  I had  ever 
seen  before  in  South  Africa : and  in  some  respects 
closely  resemble  a maze  in  England.  There  is  a 
series  of  intricate,  winding  passages,  the  walls  formed 
of  high  palisades,  which  keep  doubling  back  upon 
themselves,  and  are  here  and  there  closed  with  doors: 
from  time  to  time,  an  open  space,  with  a hut  or  two 
is  reached.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  find  his  way  in,  without  a guide.  This 
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particular  kraal  was  very  red,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
us  to  keep  our  clothes  clean.  To  our  great  relief, 
the  chieftainess  did  not  insist  on  shaking  hands,  which 
would  have  meant  transferring  to  us  a good  deal  of 
unpleasant  colour.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to 
find  the  same  use  of  red  here  with  which  I was 
very  familiar  in  the  Transkei,  which  lies  so  far 
away.* 

Mr.  de  Jager  had  sent  word  to  Uejulu  of  our 
coming,  and  about  three  o’clock  we  were  met  by  one 
of  the  chiefs  principal  men,  on  horseback,  with  two 
spare  horses : a very  unusual  luxury  to  find  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  At  half-past  four  we  started  to 
ride  in,  leaving  Chapman,  and  the  young  Dutchman 
who  accompanied  Mr.  de  Jager,  to  follow  with  the 
waggons.  An  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  the  chief’s 
place;  and  here  I was  pleased  to  find  a Mr.  Sabatta, 
an  English  Churchman,  whose  home  was  in  Herero- 
land,  but  who  had  come  up  to  Uejulu’s  on  a visit. 

The  chief’s  kraal  was  after  the  same  style  as  his 
aunt’s,  but  on  a much  larger  scale,  and  attractively 
clean.  There  was  a good  deal  of  state  about  it : and 
Uejulu  impressed  me  with  his  personality,  as,  I must 

* Dudley  Kidd  (‘The  Essential  Kafir,’  p.  30)  writes : ‘No 
description  of  first  impressions  would  be  true  to  life  that  excluded 
the  all-important  question  of  red  clay.  A native’s  dress  is  never 
complete  without  this  cosmetic.  Red  ochre  and  oil  are  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  and  frequently  into  the  blanket.  . . . The  effect 
of  the  anointing  with  oil  and  clay  is  to  form  a splendid  protection 
against  the  sun  and  the  rain.’ 
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acknowledge,  neither  Kreli  nor  Khama  had  done.* 
The  same  headman  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us 
was  placed  in  special  charge  of  us,  during  the  time  of 
our  stay : our  waggons  (which  arrived  two  hours 
later)  were  outspanned  under  two  trees,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  chief’s,  but  not  objectionably  near;  an 
imaginary  line  was  drawn  between  those  trees,  and 
no  native  was  allowed  to  come  beyond  it,  without 
permission. 

I was  much  attracted  by  the  surroundings  in  which 
we  found  ourselves,  and  by  what  I saw  both  of  the 
chief  himself  and  his  people : although  I could  not 
of  course  communicate  with  them,  except  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  for  Dutch  was  of  no 
use  here.  Mr.  de  Jager,  however,  kindly  acted  as 
interpreter  between  myself  and  Uejulu.  Unfortu- 
nately, Chapman  and  I could  spare  little  more  than 
a day  for  our  stay  here,  but  into  that  short  time  we 

* It  was  a real  sorrow  to  me  to  hear,  in  the  early  part  of  1905. 
that  Uejulu  was  dead.  My  informant  writes  : ‘It  is  presumed 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own  'people,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  he  feared  the  coming  trouble,  and  preferred  allow- 
ing the  Portuguese  to  occupy  his  country  peaceably  rather  than 
attempt  to  fight  them,  but  his  brother  Nandi  and  the  nation 
were  in  favour  of  fighting.’  Presumably  he  has  been  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  ‘ The  law  of  succession  in  the  whole  of  Ovam- 
boland  is  from  the  chief  to  his  brother,  or,  failing  such,  to  his 
nephew.’  My  correspondent  writes  of  the  mission  : 1 It  is  feared 
they  will  be  sacrificed.’  There  is,  I think,  every  hope  that  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  as  no  news  of  any  massacre  has  reached 
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managed  to  crowd  a good  deal  of  business.  There 
are  two  missions  at  work  in  Oukuanjama.  One 
belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  same  ‘ Con- 
gregation du  Saint  Esprit  ’ of  which  I had  already 
seen  so  much.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  ‘ Plateau  de  Huilla,’  and  is  not, 
therefore,  under  Padre  Antunes.  I should  much 
have  liked  to  have  paid  it  a visit ; but  this  was  quite 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  lay  too  far  off.  There  was 
also  a German  mission,  belonging  to  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society.  This  is  their  northernmost 
outpost  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  lies,  I sup- 
pose, really  within  the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence, 
and  not  the  German  ; though  there  is,  I imagine,  a 
dispute  as  to  where  the  exact  boundary  between 
these  two  spheres  runs.  The  mission  is  about  a 
mile  or  so  from  Uejulu’s,  and  I walked  over  there  on 
the  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  spent  some  four  hours 
at  the  mission-house,  writing  letters  and  talking. 
Frau  Stahlhut  (whom  I had  met  at  Carnarvon  in 
Cape  Colony,  in  1899,  when  she  was  paying  a visit 
to  the  Rhenish  mission  there)  was  at  this  time  the 
only  white  person  on  the  mission  : this  was  not,  of 
course,  a permanent  arrangement,  but  only  the  result 
of  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen; 
and  another  missionary  was  very  shortly  expected, 
to  take  charge  of  the  station.  Among  the  various 
recollections  of  this  long  journey,  the  memory  of 
that  devoted  life  stands  out  prominent.  Husband 
and  children  had  died,  victims,  I think,  to  the  fever 
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which  is  at  times  so  rife  in  Oukuanjama;  but  the 
widow  had  come  back  to  her  missionary  home,  to 
give  herself  without  reserve  to  the  work  to  which  she 
felt  that  God  had  called  her.  Examples  of  quiet 
heroism  such  as  hers  cannot  fail  to  tell  in  the  long- 
run,  although  the  results  may  seem  to  be  slow  in 
showing  themselves. 

The  chief  breakfasted  with  us  on  that  Tuesday 
morning,  al  fvesco,  his  dress  and  his  behaviour  being 
that  of  a European.  We  exchanged  presents  : mine 
to  him  were  a rug  and  a hat  (I  had  consulted 
Mr.  Chapman  at  Humpata  as  to  what  would  be 
most  acceptable)  and  his  to  me  was  an  ox,  the  beef 
of  which  made  a very  pleasant  change  in  our  diet. 

Mr.  Sabatta  had,  I learnt,  been  at  school  in  Cape- 
town, and  had  a brother  still  living  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  a great  treat  to  come  across  one 
of  our  own  Church-people  again,  and  early  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  I celebrated  for  him  and  Elijah 
in  his  little  square  tent.  I left  him  such  English 
books  as  I had,  for  he  could  get  little  to  read  in  our 
own  language  in  such  a place  as  that. 

Mr.  de  Jager’s  prospects  of  trade  were  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  beads  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  had  been  the  fashion  on  his  last  visit  ; but  since 
that  time  the  fashion  had  changed,  and  the  people 
demanded  something  else.  After  all,  there  is  a close 
resemblance  between  that  which  calls  itself  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  which  is  termed  barbarism. 

One  other  item  must  be  chronicled  in  connection 
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with  our  visit  to  Uejulu’s.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
services  of  a washerwoman.  This  was  probably  as 
much  of  a delight  to  Elijah  as  it  was  to  myself. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
8th,  we  were  once  more  in  motion.  As  we  had  got 
the  loan  of  three  horses,  Messrs,  de  Jager,  Sabatta 
and  I had  an  hour’s  ride  across  country  to  the  next 
German  mission,  Olupanda,  where  Herr  Wolfhorst 
is  in  charge.  Here  I spent  some  six  hours,  meeting 
with  the  usual  kindly  welcome : seeing  over  Church 
and  garden,  and  writing  a letter  for  Mr.  de  Jager  to 
send  with  his  mail  to  Humpata.  The  waggon,  which 
had  had  to  make  a very  long  round,  did  not  arrive 
till  two  o’clock.  Messrs,  de  Jager  and  Sabatta  left 
us  here,  to  return  to  Uejulu’s,  and  we  resumed  our 
journey  a little  before  six  o’clock  : having  first 
obtained  careful  instructions  from  the  former  about 
our  road.  It  had  been  a great  advantage  to  us  to 
have  had  Mr.  de  Jager’s  companionship  for  the  last 
five  and  a half  days. 

The  following  day  we  made  our  mid-day  outspan 
at  the  third  German  mission,  Namakunde.  I had 
met  the  missionary,  Herr  Tonjes,  as  already  related, 
with  his  father-in-law,  in  Capetown.  He  had  not 
yet  returned,  and  there  were  no  white  people  on  the 
station,  so  we  remained  outside  the  house,  under  the 
trees. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Ondonga.  We  were 
now  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  German  missions,  and 
in  that  of  the  Finnish  ; and  a little  before  six  o’clock 
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that  evening,  we  reached  the  station  of  Ondangua, 
and  had  a most  hearty  reception  from  Herr  Pettinen, 
the  missionary  in  charge,  and  his  wife.  He  was  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Chapman’s,  and  in  addition  to  this 
Herr  Rautenen  had  written  up  from  Capetown  about 
our  proposed  journey,  and  a great  deal  of  interest 
was  manifested  in  it  by  all  the  Finnish  missionaries, 
more  particularly  Herren  Pettinen,  Savola  and  Rau- 
tenen (Junior).  Happily  the  Finnish  missionaries 
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From  a photograph,  Rev.  A.  Pettinen,  Ondangua. 

all  spoke  German  ; and  some,  like  most  of  the 
German  missionaries,  knew  English  also. 

We  spent  a very  delightful,  quiet  Sunday  at 
Ondangua  : the  only  drawback  was  that  Elijah  was 
ill  again,  which  prevented  us  from  having  our 
Eucharist  on  the  Sunday  morning.  After  I had 
said  my  matins  and  the  litany,  I went  to  the  mission 
service,  which  was  held  at  a quarter  - past  nine. 
Later  in  the  day,  several  other  Finnish  missionaries 
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came  over,  on  Herr  Pettinen’s  invitation,  including 
the  two  named  above.  We  had  a good  deal  of  inter- 
esting talk,  of  which  the  upshot  was  this.  There 
was  no  likelihood  of  the  Germans  extending  their 
missions  in  Ovamboland.  The  Finns  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  break  fresh  ground  to  any 
considerable  extent : and  even  if  the  men  were  forth- 


ONDANGUA  : INTERIOR  OF  CHURCH. 
From  a photograph,  Rev.  A.  Pettinen,  Ondangua. 


coming,  there  would  not  be  the  funds.  Ovamboland 
was  very  thickly  populated  (indeed,  I had  been 
already  told  that  Uejulu  was  supposed  to  have  in 
his  own  tribe  from  65,000  to  75,000  people).  Of  the 
fourteen  tribes  by  which  it  was  tenanted,  ten  had  no 
missionaries,  nor  were  likely  to  obtain  them,  unless 
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we  came  up.  The  population  of  these  tribes  would,  of 
course,  in  the  aggregate  be  very  considerable  ; though 
I cannot  give  the  numbers.  The  Finnish  mis- 
sionaries were  very  anxious  that  we  should  come  in 
and  establish  missions  in  these  unevangelised  parts 
of  the  country,  and  would  give  us  a hearty  welcome. 
It  was,  however,  very  doubtful  what  the  attitude  of 
the  German  Government  would  be. 

We  were  so  much  occupied  with  talk  of  this 
nature  during  the  day,  and  with  music  both  evenings, 
that  I omitted  to  make  the  inquiries  that  I should 
have  made  about  the  mission  work  in  Ondonga. 
But,  looking  afterwards  through  a series  of  photo- 
graphs which  the  missionaries  were  kind  enough  to 
give  me,  I found  representations  of  both  spinning 
and  weaving.*  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  about 
these  industries,  Herr  Pettinen  wrote  to  me  on 
February  27,  1905,  from  Ondangua,  that  it  was  only 
on  his  station  that  spinning  and  weaving  were  taught, 
and  that  since  the  end  of  1901  the  work  had  been 
stopped  as  the  only  instructress  whom  the  mission 
possessed  had  been  compelled  to  go  home,  on 
account  of  her  health.  Another  feature  in  the  work 
of  the  Finnish  missionaries  which  struck  me  forcibly 
was  their  diligence  in  providing  books  and  pamphlets 
in  the  vernacular. 

From  Kambondi's  (which  lay  some  two  and  a 
half  hours  beyond  the  Ondangua  mission)  there 

* Recently  both  these  industries  have  been  taught  at  St. 
Cuthbert’s  mission,  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Johns’. 
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were  two  roads  which  we  might  take.  The  one 
was  decidedly  longer ; and  the  intervals  between  the 
waters  on  this  road  were  distinctly  greater  ; but  there 
was  every  reason  to  doubt  whether  we  should  find 
water  on  the  other  road,  or  whether  it  would  have 
already  dried  up  in  places.  We  discussed  the  matter 
very  fully;  and  finally  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Herr 
Pettinen,  to  take  the  longer  road.  He  added  to  the 
kindness  which  he  had  already  shown  us,  by  giving 
us  two  of  his  men  as  guides.  This  was  a help  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  what  a 
waterless  country  is.  If  we  had  missed  a single  one 
of  the  few  places  where  we  were  to  find  water  for 
ourselves  and  the  oxen,  the  result  would,  of  course, 
have  been  nothing  less  than  disastrous. 

On  Monday  morning,  Herr  Pettinen  took  Chapman 
and  myself  over  in  his  own  ox-cart  to  Olukonda, 
Herr  Rautenen’s  mission.  I quite  fell  in  love  with 
this  little  iron,  covered  cart ; it  is  of  Finnish  make, 
light  and  comfortable,  and  marvellously  cheap. 
Certainly,  if  I lived  in  that  country,  I should  try  to 
secure  its  counterpart. 

During  our  drive,  we  had  a good  deal  of  interesting 
talk  on  various  matters.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, I learnt  that  the  Finns  have  an  Archbishop  and 
three  Bishops  in  Finland,  and  that  they  claim  to 
have  the  Apostolic  Succession.  Herr  Pettinen 
pointed  out  a place  to  me  which  at  once  (as,  indeed, 
so  much  in  South  Africa  constantly  does)  took  one 
back  to  Old  Testament  days : this  was  a Sanc- 
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tuary,  or  Place  of.  Refuge.  These  are  to  be  found 
among  all  the  tribes  in  Ovamboland,  and  may  not 
be  moved  from  one  spot  to  another.  There  is 
always  a resident  Guardian  living  on  the  place,  with 
his  family,  who  holds  office  till  death  : and  on  his 
death,  the  office  passes  to  his  nearest  relation  on  the 
mother’s  side.  The  criminal  or  fugitive  who  Hies  to 
the  Place  of  Refuge  is  not  compelled  to  remain  there; 
the  mere  fact  of  his  having  reached  the  Sanctuary  is 
of  itself  sufficient,  and  secures  him  permanent  freedom 
from  his  liability,  whatever  it  was.* 

At  Herr  Rautenen’s,  we  found  Herr  Savola,  who 
had  come  over  from  his  own  mission,  and  who  went 
on  with  us  to  Kambondi’s,  the  paramount  chief  of 
Ondonga.  Kambondi’s  kraal  was  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  Uejulu’s,  although  on  a less  elaborate 
scale  ; the  structure  of  the  palisades  which  form  the 
walls  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  of 
his  brother.  I gave  the  chief  a rug,  the  counterpart 
of  the  one  which  I had  given  to  Uejulu  ; I had 
brought  a hat  for  him  also,  but  this  I had  had  to  give 
to  his  brother  the  previous  day.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  received ; for 
when  we  passed  his  place  again  in  the  afternoon,  a 

* Dudley  Kidd  (‘The  Essential  Kafir,’  p.  352)  writes:  ‘In 
olden  times  the  hut  of  the  chief  councillor  was  a harbour  of 
refuge,  and  anyone  fleeing  to  it  was  safe,  as  far  as  his  life  was 
concerned ; he  could  be  fined,  but  not  put  to  death,  once  he 
reached  that  haven.  This  custom,  I believe,  was  confined  to  a 
few  tribes.’ 
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few  hours  later,  he  gave  me  an  ox,  as  his  return 
present.  This  we  took  on  with  us  to  Outjo,  and 
killed  it  there,  making  part  of  it  into  biltong. 

From  Kambondi’s  we  returned  to  Olukonda  to 
breakfast,  where  we  found  another  Finnish  mis- 
sionary, who  had  come  over  from  his  station  to 
meet  me.  Apparently  the  missionaries  live  within 
comparatively  easy  reach  of  each  other,  which  is  in 
all  probability  a great  strength  to  the  work.  The 
two  days  spent  among  the  Finnish  missions  are 
days  to  which  I look  back  with  great  pleasure;  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  all  the  journey ; but  indeed 
the  friendliness  that  one  encountered  throughout 
was  a constant  source  of  wonderment  and  delight. 

Soon  after  two  o’clock,  we  commenced  the  difficult 
part  of  the  journey  ; although  the  actual  ‘ Thirst  ’ (as 
this  portion  is  sometimes  styled)  did  not  begin  till 
after  we  left  the  Fig-tree  Pits.  We  arrived  there 
about  six  that  evening,  and  remained  till  close  upon 
eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Tuesday, 
July  14. 

From  Fig-tree  Pits  we  had  to  travel  fifteen  hours 
without  water  ; and  this  fifteen  hours’  actual  travel- 
ling had  to  be  compressed  into  twenty-four  hours,  so 
that  the  oxen  might  not  be  longer  without  water.* 
This  meant,  of  course,  that  we  had  to  travel  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  that  I did  not  get 
much  satisfying  rest,  or  sleep,  as  I had  to  control 

* I recollect  hearing  of  a team  of  oxen  which  were  six  days 
and  nights  without  water,  and  all  survived. 
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our  movements  by  my  watch,  and  say  when  we 
might  outspan,  and  when  we  must  span  in  again. 
The  country  beyond  the  Fig-tree  Pits  was  a terrible, 
treeless,  waterless  flat,  a great  contrast  to  the 
country  through  which  we  had  been  previously 
travelling  for  so  long  ; to  me  it  looked  one  of  the 
most  dreary  wastes  that  I had  ever  seen,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  spring-buck  in  it,  and  these  made  a 
redeeming  feature  in  the  eyes  of  Chapman  and  Klein- 
booi,  and  perhaps  in  my  eyes  also,  when  the  breakfast 
hour  arrived.  As  I look  back  to  that  night  now, 
nearly  two  years  later,  I still  have  a very  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  way  in  which  it  was  spent : snatches 
of  broken  sleep,  diversified  with  the  striking  of 
matches,  to  see  if  it  was  either  time  to  stop  or  to  go 
on  again.  In  places,  the  long  grass  was  fired;  and 
the  flames  shooting  high  up  into  the  air  made  a very 
weird  picture  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

We  got  to  Onolongo  (or  Norongo)  a little  after 
eleven  on  the  following  morning.  Our  actual  travel- 
ling had  been  sixteen  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
but  we  had  not  exceeded  our  twenty-four  hours  by 
more  than  twenty-two  minutes.  This  ought  to  have 
been  our  longest  day,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  was 
not : probably  our  oxen  were  getting  tired. 

We  spent  just  twenty-four  hours  by  the  vlei  at 
Onolongo,  which  was  a fairly  pretty  spot,  and  left 
again  on  the  Thursday,  just  before  eleven.  We  had 
been  told  that  we  ought  to  reach  the  next  water  in 
fourteen  hours  (I  think)  ; but  it  took  us  in  reality  no 
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less  than  eighteen  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes 
travelling,  and  we  did  not  arrive  till  close  upon  mid- 
day, on  the  Friday.  This  place  is  called  Okahakana, 
or  Kahakama.  The  water  here  lies  in  pits.  On  my 
arrival  (for  I was  on  foot,  ahead  of  the  waggon,  in 
my  anxiety  to  reach  the  water)  I found  a Dutchman 
already  there,  clearing  out  the  pits,  which  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  stopped  up.  The  supply  of 
water  was  scanty  and  not  very  good : the  situation 
dreary  in  the  extreme.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  oxen,  which  were  terribly  thirsty,  from 
rushing  into  the  pits.  However,  we  managed  to  do 
so,  and  watered  them  four  at  a time. 

Towards  evening,  we  went  on  again  to  another 
water  that  we  had  heard  of,  an  hour  and  a half 
away,  so  as  to  shorten  the  next  day’s  journey. 
But  our  guides  had  returned  home  from  Okahakana, 
and  we  missed  the  place  in  the  dark.  After  travelling 
two  and  a half  hours,  we  outspanned  for  the  night, 
and  sent  the  oxen  back  in  the  morning  to  drink. 
From  the  place  of  our  outspan,  another  eleven 
hours’  actual  travelling  brought  us,  at  half-past  nine 
on  Sunday  morning,  to  Oukaokuiju,  the  northern- 
most German  military  station.  The  ‘Thirst’  was 
now  passed.  The  oxen  must  have  been  most  thank- 
ful to  have  those  five  days  over,  and  so  were  we.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  how  great  a barrier  this  strip  of 
country'  places  in  the  way  of  effective  European 
occupation,  or  military  operations. 

We  were  sorry  to  find  that  we  had  just  missed  the 
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lieutenant  in  charge  at  Oukaokuiju : he  had  gone 
on  to  Outjo,  where  we  met  him  later.  We  reported 
ourselves  at  once  to  the  authorities,  and  our  names, 
etc.,  were  duly  entered  in  a book.  Oukaokuiju  is  not 
an  attractive  place,  to  my  mind.  So  far,  it  is  very 
small.  There  are  in  all  some  seven  or  eight  buildings, 
and  the  white  population  amounts  to  eleven  only,  of 
whom  seven  are  soldiers.  Here,  as  at  Mossamedes, 
we  found  camels  in  use.  Here  also  I learnt,  rather 
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From  a photograph,  Captain  Kliefolk,  Outjo. 


to  my  annoyance,  that  the  post-cart  left  Outjo  for 
the  south  on  Saturdays,  and  not  on  Mondays. 

We  were  now,  by  all  accounts,  about  four  days’ 
travelling,  with  oxen,  from  Outjo.  The  first  day,  to 
Ombika,  was  a very  short  one:  only  three  and  a half 
hours.  Here  on  the  Monday  we  met  Herr  Tonjes 
and  his  wife,  travelling  back  to  their  station,  and 
much  enjoyed  the  few  hours  that  we  spent  in  their 
society,  in  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  Ombika. 
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At  our  next  day’s  afternoon  outspan,  some  of  the 
oxen  were  lost.  We  left  some  men  behind  to  find 
them,  and  left  them,  at  Kleinbooi’s  suggestion, 
without  food.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  Men  and 
oxen  turned  up  all  right  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
Wednesday,  at  Outjo  wazandu,  where  we  had  been 
outspanned  since  before  ten  o’clock  that  morning. 

The  weather  was  now  getting  distinctly  hot,  and 
the  dust  very  troublesome.  When  we  travelled  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  to  keep  the  waggon-sail  down, 
so  as  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  cleanliness. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  we  reached  Aimap, 
where  we  left  behind  eight  oxen  in  charge  of  two 
men,  to  be  picked  up  by  Chapman  on  his  return 
with  the  waggon.  A little  before  nine  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  July  24,  we  reached  Outjo,  six 
weeks  to  a day,  almost  to  the  very  hour,  after  leaving 
Boa  Esperan^a.  Certainly  we  had  deep  cause  of 
thankfulness  in  having  been  brought  through  on  our 
long  journey,  without  misadventure,  and  with  so 
much  kindliness. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OUTJO  TO  WALFISCH  BAY 

OUTJO  was  a great  improvement  on  Oukao- 
kuiju  in  point  of  size:  although  I should 
say  that  the  surroundings  of  the  latter 
were  in  themselves  the  better.  The  centre  of  Outjo 
was  the  barracks  : of  the  total  white  population  of  a 
hundred,  eighty  were  soldiers.  There  were  also 
certainly  two  shops,  if  not  more;  a photographer; 
and  one  or  two  other  residents.  The  only  person  of 
British  extraction,  Mr.  Lambert,  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  away  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

We  had  been  warned  that  the  Germans  had  very 
strict  regulations  as  regards  all  new  arrivals  with 
oxen,  and  so  went  straight  to  the  barracks  to  report 
ourselves,  and  to  get  instructions  as  to  watering  the 
oxen  and  outspanning.  Then  we  took  the  waggon 
over  to  an  outspan  on  the  Omaruru  side  (i.e.,  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  we  had  come  in)  and 
made  our  camp  close  to  Herr  Haag’s,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Nama-und  Damara-Gesellschaft  here, 
for  I had  a letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Mr. 
Hewitt. 
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Here  we  had  reached  the  beginning  of  a line  of 
heliographic  communication,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  sent  messages  to  Mr.  Chapman  to  tell  him 
of  our  safe  arrival. 

Herr  Haag  was,  happily,  at  home,  and  proved  not 
only  exceedingly  hospitable,  but  also  an  excellent 
English  scholar.  As  a general  rule,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  we  met  few  Germans  who 
spoke  either  English  or  French. 

We  had  reached  Outjo  on  the  very  day  originally 
planned  ; and  if  the  information  first  given  me  about 
the  post-cart  (to  the  effect  that  it  left  on  Monday) 
had  been  correct,  I should  have  taken  it,  as  I pro- 
posed to  do.  I did  not,  however,  feel  at  ad  disposed 
to  go  off  again  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  day  on 
which  the  post-cart  was  actually  to  leave.  Not  only 
did  I dislike  very  much  travelling  all  through  the 
Sunday,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  but  I also 
wished  (as  usual)  to  get  some  washing  done,  and  to 
have  a little  time  for  the  repacking  which  would  be 
involved  in  my  leaving  the  waggon  which  had  proved 
so  good  a home  to  me  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Ac- 
cordingly, I consulted  Herr  Haag  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  hire  another  waggon  to  take  me 
to  Karibib ; and  very  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  all  was  arranged.  The  waggon  and 
oxen  would  come  up  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
we  should  make  our  fresh  start  on  the  following 
morning. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a photo- 
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grapher,  Herr  Middelstedt,  to  have  a photograph 
taken  of  our  party  as  it  usually  appeared  when 
Chapman  and  I were  having  a meal : Kleinbooi 

waiting  on  him,  and  Elijah  on  me.  Unfortunately 
the  latter,  hearing  that  a photograph  was  to  be 
taken,  put  on  his  best  clothes,  which  was  not  at  all 
what  we  desired;  our  object  being  to  reproduce 
accurately  the  conditions  of  our  journey.  During 
the  last  six  weeks,  we  had  all  been  getting  shabbier 
and  shabbier  ; I could  judge  pretty  well  of  what  my 
own  condition  must  be,  by  noting  the  dilapidation  of 
Elijah’s  wardrobe  ; and  when,  one  morning,  I had 
greeted  him  with  the  words  ‘ Molo,  Majacu  ’ (‘  Good- 
morning, Rags  !’)  in  place  of  the  usual  ‘ Good-morn- 
ing, Elijah,’  he  had  quite  appreciated  it,  and  I have 
no  doubt  registered  a ‘ Tu  quoque  ’ in  his  own  mind. 
With  that  single  exception,  the  photograph  is  very 
accurate.  The  boy  from  the  Cunene  was  by  this 
time  (comparatively  speaking)  gorgeously  apparelled. 
Kambondi’s  ox  had  been  shot  the  day  before,  and 
portions  of  it  are  much  in  evidence  in  the  picture. 
Two  of  our  retinue,  it  will  be  Femembered,  had  been 
left  behind  some  little  distance  outside  Outjo. 

We  had  travelled  from  Humpata  a distance 
probably  of  some  550  miles,  our  actual  travelling 
time  being  just  over  219  hours,  and  the  length  of  the 
journey,  including  all  the  stoppages,  as  already  noted, 
being  six  weeks. 

Two  interesting  items  of  information  were  given  me 
at  Outjo.  Firstly,  that  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw 
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the  white  troops,  and  to  put  Hereros  in  their  place. 
I could  not  help  thinking,  and  even  saying,  that  this 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a most  risky  proceeding  : and 
the  after-course  of  events  may  be  held  to  show  how 
calamitous  such  action  would  have  been.  Secondly, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  run  a line  from  Swakopmund 
to  the  Otavi  copper  mines,  via  Outjo.  This  would 
be  most  helpful  in  opening  up  the  country.  Here 
again,  as  at  Oukaokuiju,  we  found  that  camels  were 
in  use. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  breakfasted  with  Herr 
Haag,  who  was  good  enough  to  invite  us  both  to 
become  his  guests  for  meals  for  the  next  two  days. 
Eventually,  however,  another  arrangement  was  made, 
and  the  three  of  us  became  the  guests  of  the  mess 
from  Saturday  evening  until  my  departure. 

I was,  therefore,  brought  more  closely  into  touch 
with  German  officers  here  than  at  any  other  place  or 
time  on  the  whole  of  the  two  journeys.  Captain 
Kliefolk  was  in  command  at  Outjo,  and  no  one  could 
possibly  have  shown  me  greater  consideration  and 
courtesy  than  he  did.  Here  also  we  met  Lieutenant 
von  Armine,  from  Oukaokuiju,  who,  like  Herr  Haag, 
was  a good  English  scholar.  My  thoughts,  during 
the  present  war,  have  often  turned  to  those  with 
whom  I spent  so  pleasant  a time  at  this  distant  spot. 
I have  not  heard  anything  with  certainty  about  any 
one  of  them,  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  one 
cannot  help  fearing  what  may  have  been  their  lot. 

Our  first  mess  dinner  was  a state  function,  if  I may 
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so  describe  it.  The  menu  was  very  elaborate  (it  was 
always  excellent)  and  the  band  played  throughout. 
The  scene  when  ‘ God  save  the  King  ’ was  played, 
and  we  all  bowed  to  each  other  before  sitting  down 
again,  was  quite  affecting:  it  was  months  since  I had 
heard  our  National  Anthem,  and  I had  certainly 
never  expected  to  hear  it  there,  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land. 

While  I was  dressing  in  the  waggon  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  strains  of  a band  again  met  my  ears : 
and  on  looking  out  I found  that  the  Captain  had 
sent  up  the  German  bandmaster,  with  his  band  of 
Herero  lads,  to  play  me  up : and  very  well  they 
played  too,  sacred  music,  and  (when  I came  out)  the 
National  Anthem  again. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  new  waggon  arrived.  This 
was  a half-tent  only ; so  that  here  the  back  part 
became,  so  to  say,  the  first  class,  and  the  front  part, 
the  second  and  third  class;  just  the  reverse  of  what 
it  had  been  in  the  whole-tent  waggon.  Four  people 
of  various  nationality  came  to  go  with  it.  The 
driver  and  his  assistant  were ‘Bastards ; the  leader 
was  a boy  from  Ovamboland;  and  there  was  also  a 
small  boy  who  must,  I imagine,  have  been  a Bush- 
boy.  In  addition  to  these,  Herr  Haag  most  kindly 
sent  his  own  man  to  act  as  interpreter,  if  necessary, 
as  he  had  some  knowledge  of  German.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  not  to  be  required,  as  the  driver  spoke 
Dutch.  Again  I had  a lesson  not  to  think  too  much 
of  appearances.  At  first  sight,  the  two  drivers 
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appeared  to  me  to  be  singularly  unprepossessing:  as 
a matter  of  fact,  I found  them  (as  I had  found  my 
wild-looking  bearers  to  Humpata)  as  careful  and 
thoughtful  as  could  be.  The  live  days’  trek  between 
Outjo  and  Omaruru  was  the  longest  bit  that  I had 
on  the  journey  of  1903  without  white  companion- 
ship. 

The  bedstead  of  the  new  waggon  unfortunately 
boasted  of  no  mattress  ; and  the  leathern  thongs  were 
at  first  rather  hard  to  sleep  upon  ; but  one  soon  got 
accustomed  to  them.  I had  had  a variety  of  different 
sorts  of  beds  in  twenty-one  years  of  African  life;  and 
it  does  not  take  long  to  adapt  one’s  self  to  circum- 
stances. 

We  started  off  the  waggon,  with  Elijah  and  the 
goods,  soon  after  half-past  eight  on  Monday  morning. 
The  parting  between  him  and  Kleinbooi  was  of  a 
very  affectionate  nature : although  neither  could 
speak  the  other’s  language,  they  had  made  each  other 
understand  more  or  less,  and  when  they  said  good- 
bye, they  embraced  in  true  Portuguese  fashion. 

After  breakfast  at  the  mess  (for  the  last  time) 
Chapman  and  I set  off  in  the  captairt’s  own  cart,  to 
catch  up  the  waggon  at  Pallafontein,  some  six  to 
eight  miles  away.  The  send-off  made  a fitting  con- 
clusion to  all  the  hospitality  which  we  had  received : 
band  playing,  officers  bowing,  a cart  with  a team  of 
six  excellent  mules,  with  two  Herero  postillions,  and 
two  Herero  outriders,  tearing  away  in  a cloud  of 
dust,  along  the  sandy  road.  And  so  I said  good-bye 
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to  Outjo  : looking  forward,  then,  to  seeing  my  friends 
there  again  some  day.  Herr  Haag  told  me  how  they 
had  already  planned  where  I should  be  housed  on 
my  next  visit.  But  since  those  days  both  they  and 
I have  had  to  prove  once  more  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  ‘ L’homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose.’ 

At  Pallafontein,  I had  to  say  good-bye  to  my 
faithful  travelling  companion  for  the  last  six  and  a 
half  weeks,  James  Chapman  : which  I did  w ith  great 
regret : and  for  all  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  the  whole 
of  the  next,  both  Elijah  and  I felt  rather  dull  and 
solitary.  The  weather,  too,  had  changed : a cold, 
high  wind  was  blowing,  and  we  began  this  part  of 
the  journey  under  distinctly  depressed  circumstances. 
In  summer,  I can  fancy  that  all  this  part  of  the 
country  would  be  very  pretty  ; but  at  the  time  of  year 
in  which  we  passed  through  it,  it  presented  no  very 
striking  features. 

The  interest  of  the  week  lay  in  Okakoatjivi,  where 
we  were  on  the  Thursday,  July  30,  and  found  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Sabatta’s,  with  whom  I had  much 
talk  on  those  matters  of  which  one  wished  above  all 
to  speak.  We  had  a special  bond  drawing  us 
together,  for  he  was  an  old  member  of  our  Diocesan 
College  at  Rondebosch.  Unfortunately,  I had  already 
exhausted  my  supply  of  books,  but  promised  to  send 
him  some  at  a later  date.  He  had  been  at  Uejulu’s 
in  1884  when  the  late  chief  died,  one  of  four  Europeans 
who  were  there  at  the  time  : two  were  killed,  and  two 
succeeded  in  getting  awaj' : and  he  showed  me  the 
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scar  of  the  wound  which  he  received  at  the  time,  and 
which  he  will  carry,  no  doubt,  till  his  death.  I was 
sorry  that  it  was  not  possible  to  remain  the  night 
there : but  we  made  the  most  of  the  three  hours  that 
we  had  together. 

On  Saturday  we  reached  Omaruru,  a straggling, 
sandy  village,  with  a German  garrison,  and  a 
mission  station.  I made  my  way  immediately  to 
the  latter,  and  found  Herr  and  Frau  Dannert  as 
hospitable  as  I expected.  By  this  time,  one  expected 
to  meet  with  kindness  everywhere:  in  fact,  the  great 
danger  of  the  journey  was  the  danger  of  being  spoilt. 
Herr  Dannert  gave  me  two  rooms  in  the  school 
building,  which  exactly  suited  me : and  we  brought 
the  waggon  down  from  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
and  had  it  outspanned  under  the  trees,  just  beyond 
my  quarters.  School,  Church,  mission-house  and 
garden  were  all  close  together.  There  were  several 
persons  of  British  extraction  on  whom  to  call.  One 
was  a Baptist,  two  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the 
Germans,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  arrange  services 
with  the  fourth.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  there- 
fore, Elijah  and  I were,  as  usual,  alone  for  our 
Eucharistic  service.  Later  on,  at  nine  o’clock,  I 
attended  the  German  service,  to  which  the  troops 
were  marched,  with  the  band  playing.  This  was  the 
only  service  in  the  German  language  at  which  I was 
present,  and  it  was  an  interest  to  note  the  different 
features  of  it.  Both  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  : 
the  same  as  those  in  our  own  service-book.  It  was 
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altogether  a pleasant,  restful  Sunday,  more  so  than 
any  that  we  had  had  since  leaving  Humbe.  In  the 
afternoon,  Herr  Dannert  and  I paid  calls  on  the 
German  officers,  and  had  a good  deal  of  interesting 
talk  during  our  walk.  My  meals  I took  at  the 
mission-house : and  as  Elijah  was  again  not  very 
well,  he  also  went  up  there  to  get  his  food.  Possibly 
he  was  missing  Kleinbooi’s  cooking.  Our  diet  had 
been  a good  deal  changed  during  the  week ; and 
instead  of  the  sumptuous  repasts  that  we  used  to 
have,  we  had  lived  mainly  on  biltong,  rusks,  and 
lime-juice.  This  was  the  last  mission  station  that  I 
visited  on  the  journey.  The  simple,  homelike  atmo- 
sphere of  the  German  and  Finnish  missions,  and  their 
hearty  hospitality,  had  been  a very  happy  feature  in 
these  travels. 

Two  days  more,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  August  5,  we  were  at 
Karibib.  The  waggon  journey  was  over,  and  we 
had  reached  the  railway,  and  the  land  of  hotels.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  have  regained  the  greater  civilisa- 
tion that  was  represented  by  all  we  saw,  and  yet  it 
was  with  a distinct  feeling  of  sadness  that  I,  for  my 
part,  bid  farewell  to  the  wandering  life  of  unconven- 
tional freedom  that  had  been  ours  for  close  upon 
eight  weeks. 

The  last  episode  in  connection  with  the  waggon 
was  another  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
these  native  boys  attach  themselves  to  strangers,  and 
are  ready  to  go  out  with  them  into  the  unknown. 
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Our  leader,  the  boy  from  Ovamboland,  had  been 
particularly  civil,  willing,  and  good-tempered  all 
through  our  journey,  and  as  I had  noticed  that  his 
trousers  were  nearly  falling  to  pieces,  I thought  that 
I would  mark  my  sense  of  his  services  by  giving  him 
a new  pair.  So  I called  in  the  driver  to  act  as  inter- 
preter, the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  lad  seemed 
radiantly  happy.  I remarked  afterwards  that  he 
was  still  lingering  about  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel 
instead  of  returning  to  the  waggon,  but  I merely 
concluded  that  he  had  found  some  friends : and  I 
was  greatly  astonished  when  the  driver  appeared  at 
my  room,  in  company  with  the  leader,  to  ask  if  it 
was  true  that  I had  told  the  latter  that  he  was  to  go 
with  me  to  Capetown  ! To  this  I replied,  of  course, 
that,  as  he  knew,  I was  unable  to  talk  to  the  boy, 
unless  he  was  there  to  interpret : and  secondly  that 
I could  not  interfere  with  the  servants  of  other 
people.  But  one  could  not  help  being  amused  at 
the  potent  influence  of  a pair  of  trousers. 

We  had  three  days  at  Karibib,  waiting  for  the 
train.  The  place  had  increased  very  much  in  size 
and  population  since  I was  there  two  years  pre- 
viously ; there  being  at  this  time  about  260  white 
people  in  it.  The  growth  is  due,  I imagine,  chiefly 
to  the  railway  works.  I renewed  acquaintance  with 
Herr  Halbich,  and  met  at  supper  at  his  house  three 
Finnish  missionaries,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Europe,  and  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Cronin,  who,  like 
myself,  was  bound  for  Capetown.  On  the  Friday, 
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Herr  Haag  arrived  from  Outjo,  on  his  way  to 
Swakopmund ; and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Hewitt  also 
turned  up,  so  that  we  had  a very  pleasant  reunion  of 
friends.  Among  the  officers  who  arrived  for  some 
races  that  were  to  be  held  on  the  following  day  was 
Captain  von  Heydebreck,  whom  I had  met  at  Iveet- 
manshoop  two  years  before,  one  of  the  few  German 
officers  who  spoke  French.  He,  alas!  has,  I hear, 
also  been  killed  in  this  present  war. 

Before  seven  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  8th, 
we  left  by  passenger  train  for  Swakopmund  ; lunched 
at  Jackalswater,  where  I had  slept  on  my  previous 
journey,  when  I was  travelling  by  goods  train;  and 
about  eight  the  same  evening  reached  our  destina- 
tion, where  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Warner,  met  me,  and 
carried  me  off  to  the  cable  station.  This  was  a new 
and  very  excellent  building.  Indeed,  I noticed  not 
a few  changes  in  Swakopmund.  It  is  true  that  the 
European  population  had  decreased,  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  harbour  works  : but  on  the  other 
hand  the  general  aspect  of  the  .place  was  enormously 
improved. 

Since  I had  been  at  Swakopmund  two  years  before, 
the  staff  of  the  cable  station  had  changed,  and  the 
two  West  African  clerks  to  whom  I had  taken  such 
a liking  on  my  previous  visit  were  no  longer  there. 
This  time  I found  no  one  prepared  to  communicate, 
but  at  matins  (at  which  I preached)  there  was  a 
congregation  of  some  nine  people,  white  and  black. 

After  a restful  and  pleasant  three  and  a half  days 
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in  Mr.  Warner’s  comfortable  house,  we  left  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  what  we  then  expected  to 
be  the  last  stage  of  the  land  journey,  the  drive  to 
Walfisch  Bay.  Mr.  Cleverly,  who  had  returned  to 
Walfisch  Bay,  had  sent  over  the  mule-cart,  and  we 
made  our  start  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
This  time,  I remained  in  the  cart  for  the  whole  time; 
it  was  a long  and  tedious  drive,  and  we  did  not 
arrive  until  just  after  midnight.  But  one  soon  forgot 
the  weariness  of  the  few  last  hours  in  the  cordial 
reception  of  host  and  hostess,  and  (as  soon  as  I had 
gone  to  my  room)  the  delight  of  getting  my  mails  at 
last.  I had  asked  the  members  of  my  family  to 
write  from  England  every  week  as  usual,  and  to  put 
the  dates  of  their  letters  on  the  envelopes  : so  that  I 
was  able  to  take  them  all  in  proper  order,  and  appre- 
ciate them  to  the  full,  and  it  was  three  in  the  morning 
before  at  last  I got  to  bed,  feeling  almost  as  if  I was 
at  home  once  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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AT  Walfisch  Bay  my  time  was  fully  occupied 
as  on  my  visit  two  years  before.  There 
were  three  candidates  for  confirmation, 
whose  preparation  had  to  be  completed  ; and  there 
were  a good  number  of  visits  to  be  paid.  Our  con- 
gregations as  usual  were  excellent,  in  proportion  to 
the  total  white  population.  At  the  confirmation, 
which  was  held  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  thirty- 
one  were  present.  On  the  Sunday,  there  were  ten 
communicants  at  the  early  Eucharist,  and  twenty- 
eight  people  at  matins,  and  the  same  number  at 
evensong.  Mr.  Cleverly,  my  host,  had  resumed  his 
lay  services  on  the  Sunday,  since  his  return  to 
Walfisch  Bay,  and  that  of  course  helped  to  keep 
people  together. 

This  time  I had  just  under  a week  at  the  Bay. 
On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th,  the  Gertrud 
Woermann  arrived,  and  about  eight  the  following 
morning  we  left,  going  first  north  to  Swakopmund, 
to  take  on  passengers  and  mails  for  Angra  Pequena 
and  Capetown. 
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At  Swakopmund  we  found  Mr.  Elers,  the  head  of 
the  Guano  Company  at  Cape  Cross,  with  whom  I had 
been  in  correspondence  for  some  years,  from  time  to 
time,  and  whom  I was  exceedingly  glad  to  meet  at 
last.  The  Company  was  just  concluding  its  opera- 
tions, and  those  of  the  officials  and  employes  who 
had  not  already  left  were  to  have  done  so  by  the 
Gertrud  Woermann  on  this  trip.  She  had  already 
spent  some  time  up  there,  waiting  for  her  passengers, 
but  owing  to  the  surf  had  been  unable  to  take  them 
on  board,  and  finally  had  given  up  the  design,  and 
come  away. 

Mr.  Elers  had  ridden  down  all  night,  to  see 
Captain  Parow,  and  point  out  to  him  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  (for  there  was  no  other  trans- 
port for  these  people,  and  there  were  no  stores  or 
food  left),  and  to  beg  him  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  get  them  off.  Accordingly,  after  some  two  hours 
at  Swakopmund  we  left  again  at  mid-day,  for  the 
north  (with  Mr.  Elers  on  board,  and  also  Mr.  Cronin), 
and  reached  Cape  Cross  about  half-past  six  that 
evening,  too  late  for  anything  to  be  attempted  that 
night. 

Cape  Cross  has  been  fully  described  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare  in  the  little  book  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  ‘ Sketches  of  Church  Work 
and  Life  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown.’  This  was 
the  first  visit  that  I had  ever  been  able  to  pay  to  the 
place,  and  it  would  have  been  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  land,  when  everything  was  in  a state  of 
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dissolution.  Historically,  Cape  Cross  is  interesting: 
for  it  was  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Diogo  Cam 
in  1485,  who  marked  the  extent  of  his  voyage  by  the 
erection  of  a marble  pillar,  which  stood  for  more 
than  400  years.* 

Next  morning  most  happily  it  proved  to  be  possible 
to  get  the  people  off : so  we  landed  Mr.  Elers,  who 
was  going  into  the  interior  on  a hunting  expedition, 
and  also  his  chemist,  and  took  on  board  the  doctor 
and  two  ladies,  besides  a considerable  number  of 
employes,  who  travelled  third  class. 

We  got  away  from  Cape  Cross  about  half-past 
two  that  afternoon,  reached  Swakopmund,  I believe, 
once  more  about  ten,  and  left  for  the  south  a little 
before  midnight.  Early  on  Saturday  morning  (about 
five  o’clock,  I fancy)  we  got  to  Liideritz  Bucht,  and 
left  again  about  ten.  We  hoped  to  be  at  Port 
Nolloth  the  first  thing  on  Sunday,  and  in  Capetown 
possibly  by  Monday  evening. 

But  we  were  to  find  the  old  proverb  true,  ‘ There’s 
many  a slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.’  As  I lay  in 
my  berth  early  that  Sunday  fnorning,  I heard  the 
hooter  going  again  and  again,  and  hoped  at  first 
that  we  were  at  Port  Nolloth,  and  calling  to  the 
shore : but  when  I got  up,  I found  that  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a fog  such  as  constantly  prevails  all 
along  this  coast.  I did  not  then  expect  to  have  any 
occasion  to  remember  it,  any  more  than,  e.g.,  the  fog 
which  detained  me  for  twenty-four  hours  outside 
* Theal,  ‘ The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa,’  p.  31. 
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Walfisch  Bay,  or  that  in  which  we  passed  Port 
Nolloth  coming  up  from  the  south,  and  had  to  return 
to  it  from  the  north.  This  time,  however,  the  fog 
was  more  momentous.  We  had  not  been  at  break- 
fast more  than  ten  minutes,  when  there  came  a 
grinding,  scraping  noise,  and  a series  of  shocks  or 
bumps,  and  we  learnt  that  the  list  of  novel  experi- 
ences was  not  yet  exhausted  : we  had  run  on  the 
rocks,  and  ‘ passengers  were  to  get  ready  to  go  in  the 
boats.’ 

The  first  boat  must  have  been  lowered  very 
quickly ; for  as  soon  as  I had  called  the  Cape  Cross 
doctor  (who  was  still  in  his  cabin)  and  had  gone 
forward  to  find  Elijah,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  part 
of  the  ship  where  I was  myself,  I found  the  boat 
alongside,  ready  to  have  the  women  and  child 
lowered  into  it.  The  fog  was  now  breaking,  and  we 
could  distinctly  see  the  shore  quite  near  at  hand, 
and  a number  of  rocks  scattered  all  about.  At  first 
naturally  we  landsmen  did  not  know  how  long  we 
might  have  before  us;  so  we  rigged  ourselves  up  in 
life-belts  (which  we  none  of  us  knew  how  to  put  on, 
and  in  which  I must  say  we  looked  exceedingly 
comical,  not  unlike  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 
when  dressed  up  for  the  battle),  and  filled  our 
pockets  with  bread  and  matches.  Next,  we  began 
to  think  of  saving  our  most  cherished  possessions 
(in  my  own  case,  my  diary)  ; then,  as  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  in  no  immediate  danger,  we  brought  out  all 
our  cabin  baggage,  and  stacked  it  on  the  deck  along- 
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side  of  the  saloon,  ready  for  transport,  if  opportunity 
offered.  Meantime,  of  course,  our  numbers  gradually 
decreased,  as  boat  after  boat  left  for  the  shore.  I 
did  not  look  at  my  watch,  but  my  impression  is  that 
it  must  have  been  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven  when 
the  last  of  us  left  the  ship,  very  reluctantly,  for 
we  would  gladly  have  stayed  to  help  the  captain, 
officers,  and  stewards  in  the  work  of  saving  mails  and 
baggage. 

We  could  now  see  Port  Nolloth  lying  some  twelve 
miles  away  to  our  north  : that  is  to  say,  we  had 
passed  it  in  the  fog.  We  were  told  afterwards  that 
our  fog-horn  had  been  distinctly  heard  in  the  early 
morning,  but  that  the  Port  had  no  means  of  replying 
then.  We  stood  on  the  shore,  in  a little  rocky, 
sandy  cove,  and  watched  the  mails  and  our  own 
personal  baggage  and  various  stores  being  landed, 
or  gave  a hand  when  possible.  Happily  it  remained 
calm  until  about  one  o’clock ; had  there  been 
a sea,  the  story  would  have  been  a very  different 
one ; for  one  who  knew  the  coast  thoroughly  told 
us  afterwards  that  this  was'  a most  dangerous 
spot. 

Practically  all  our  personal  baggage  was  saved. 
I myself  lost  one  bundle  of  sticks,*  etc , mainly  gifts 
from  the  Chapman  family,  which  I much  regretted  : 

* It  is  remarkable  that,  for  the  first  time  for  some  twenty- 
eight  years,  I had  deliberately  decided  not  to  take  on  this 
journey  either  of  the  ash-plants  which  have  been  my  usual 
companions  since  Oxford  days,  for  fear  of  possible  loss. 
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but  even  this  loss  had  its  consolation,  as  Mr.  Baynes, 
of  Port  Nollotb,  most  kindly  gave  me  a number  of 
curiosities  afterwards,  to  take  their  place.  But  those 
who  had  goods  in  the  hold  suffered  heavily,  for  they 
lost  everything,  and  in  some  cases  what  was  lost  was 
very  valuable.  By  half-past  one  it  was  impossible  to 
do  anything  more,  as  the  sea  was  getting  up:  and 
then  at  last  the  captain  came  on  shore.  He  imme- 
diately despatched  a boat  to  Port  Nolloth,  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  done  a little  service  of  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  was  held  in  the  midst  of  all,  crew  and 
passengers,  collected  on  the  shore,  and  then  we  gave 
the  captain,  in  whom  we  had  absolute  confidence, 
the  three  cheers  which  we  felt  he  deserved. 

Then  followed  an  al  fresco  lunch,  and  after  that 
I said  evensong  with  some  of  our  few  Church 
members.  Then  I went  off  among  the  sandhills  to 
say  by  myself  that  matins  which  I had  had  no  time 
to  say  earlier  : and  as  I came  back,  I noticed  that 
we  were  sending  up  rockets,  and  found  that  the 
Nautilus  was  just  coming  up,  in  her  ordinary  course, 
from  the  south,  bound  for  Port  Nolloth.  She  lay-to 
at  once,  and  Captain  Parow  went  off  to  her,  and 
then  on  in  her  to  the  Port,  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments that  he  could  for  ship,  and  mails,  and 
passengers. 

Two  tenls  were  rigged  up.  One  was  given  to  the 
women  and  child,  and  I was  offered  a place  in  the 
other  one.  This,  however,  I declined,  as  I thought 
it  wiser  to  camp  out  close  to  the  ladies’  tent  : for  one 
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knew  that  people  would  be  going  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  encampment  to  another  during 
the  evening,  and  would  probably  miss  their  way  in 
the  dark  and  wander  about  hopelessly,  and  one  did 
not  wish  the  ladies  to  be  constantly  disturbed,  with 
people  trying  to  find  their  own  settlement. 

Soon  after  I had  turned  into  my  bed,  which  I 
spread  among  my  baggage,  I was  roused  by  two 
arrivals  from  Port  Nolloth,  Messrs.  Crowley  and 
Pilkington,  who  had  come  out  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  wreck,  to  see  what  they  could  do  : and  it  was 
very  pleasant  in  the  drizzly  mist  that  had  now  come 
on  to  hear  their  friendly  voices.  Mr.  Crowley  took 
charge  of  a number  of  telegrams  which  we  were 
anxious  to  despatch  to  our  friends.  Mr.  Pilkington 
had  found  a waggon  going  to  Port  Nolloth  and  had 
turned  it  back,  and  brought  it  up  with  him,  and  some 
of  the  first-class  passengers  had  already  chartered  it, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  women  and  child 
and  I should  also  have  the  use  of  it.  And  the  ques- 
tion that  was  then  propounded  to  me  was  this : 
Should  we  start  at  once,  or  wait  for  the  morning  ? 

I unhesitatingly  gave  my  vote  for  the  morning, 
and  the  start  was  actually  made  at  half-past  six.  All 
our  cabin  baggage  was  loaded  on  the  waggon,  and 
the  women  and  child  were  put  inside : the  rest  of  us 
walked.  Elijah  followed  with  the  waggon  : but  I 
myself  walked  direct  along  the  shore,  arriving  about 
three  hours  ahead  of  the  rest  of  our  party.  Mean- 
while, the  Nautilus  went  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
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wreck,  and  brought  off  the  crew  and  the  remainder 
of  the  passengers  to  Port  Nolloth.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  fervently  one  gave  thanks  for  preser- 
vation from  danger  in  Church  at  Port  Nolloth  that 
Monday  evening,  August  24  : the  first  time  that  I 
had  been  in  an  English  Church  since  April  16. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  and  Mrs.  Willmott  most  kindly 
made  room  for  me,  and  arranged  for  Elijah  to  be 
housed  next  door.  Captain  Parow  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Nautilus  to  take  us  all  down  to  Cape- 
town. We  left  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  and 
were  all  stowed  away  somewhere  or  other,  crew  and 
passengers  alike ; and  early  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  August  28,  we  were  in  Table  Bay,  and  by 
half-past  nine  I was  home  again  at  Claremont.  The 
journey  was  over;  it  now  remained  to  sum  up 
experiences,  and  to  formulate  plans  for  the  future, 
and  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonderful  kind- 
ness with  which  we  had  met  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  for  His  guidance,  protection  and  preserva- 
tion. 

Before  I pass  to  plans,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  expenses.  These  amounted  in  all 
to  £264  16s.  4d.  Towards  this,  the  S.P.G.  had  most 
generously  voted,  on  the  application  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capetown,  a sum  of  £300.  Friends  of  my 
own,  especially  Military  Chaplains  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Church  Army  Association,  had  kindly  given 
me  various  sums  towards  the  journey,  and  a part  of 
the  expenses  were  obviously  my  own,  for  wherever 
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I might  have  been  I must  have  eaten,  and  food 
cannot  be  got  for  nothing.  I was,  therefore,  able 
to  refund,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  £135  3s.  8d.  to 
the  S.P.G. 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  considerations  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  could  be  done,  by 
the  English  Church,  for  those  parts  which  had  been 
visited  in  the  two  journeys,  of  which  a brief  record 
has  just  been  given. 

I cannot  imagine  that  anyone  with  a love  of  souls 
could  concede  that  nothing  should  be  done : that  we 
should  leave  our  own  Church  members  uncared  for, 
in  isolation  and  heathenism,  in  the  very  conditions 
of  life  which  most  urgently  demand  spiritual  help. 
I do  not  mean  to  press  the  point : it  seems  to  me 
wholly  unnecessary : we  are  bound  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  obvious  place  for  headquarters  for  European 
work  in  these  parts  is  Walfisch  Bay.  There  is 
everything  to  recommend  it.  It  is  British  territory, 
to  begin  with,  and  there  is  a congregation  already  on 
the  spot.  A little  Church  of  wood  (the  material  of 
which  the  other  buildings  are  made)  and  a cottage 
could  be  erected  at  a very  trilling  cost.  Here  one  is 
in  telegraphic  communication  either  with  Capetown 
or  with  Windhoek,  through  Swakopmund,  which  a 
messenger  can  reach  in  a few  hours.  Similarly 
through  Swakopmund  one  can  get  on  to  the  rail- 
way system  or  the  postal  system  for  the  interior  : 
and  one  can  also  get  up  to  Mossamedes  and  the 
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other  Portuguese  ports.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Walfisch  Bay  would  be  the  right  spot  for  the  head- 
quarters of  any  clergy  ministering  to  our  scattered 
fellow-countrymen  in  Angola  and  German  South- 
West  Africa. 

But  an  obvious  objection  at  once  arises.  The 
position  would  be  one  of  great  isolation.  It  is  true 
that  Walfisch  Bay  is  not  a mission  station ; that 
there  is  a small,  surrounding  population  of  Christians 
in  the  hamlet  itself : that  is  to  say  that  I should  not 
hold  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  send  a solitary  priest 
there:  although  undoubtedly  it  would  be  very  hard 
on  anyone  to  be  so  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  clerical 
companionship. 

A further  difficulty  then  makes  itself  felt.  Suppos- 
ing a priest  were  stationed  at  the  Bay,  who  would 
spend  most  of  his  time  itinerating  among  the  scattered 
members  of  the  English  Church,  how  would  confir- 
mation be  supplied  ? It  would  be  very  unfair  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Capetown  to  expect  him  to  spare  his 
Coadjutor,  say  every  two  years,  for  perhaps  three 
months  at  a time,  to  go  through  the  country  and 
confirm  at  different  centres,  which  would  probably 
lie  widely  apart. 

Both  these  difficulties  might  be  met  by  extending 
the  sphere  of  our  operations : by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  heathen,  as  well  as  our  own  fellow- 
countrymen. 

And  here  we  are  at  once  met  with  this  fact. 
Ovamboland  presents  a magnificent  sphere  for  evan- 
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gelistic  wor-k.  It  is  thickly  peopled  by  a fine  race  of 
the  Bantu  stock,  and  large  parts  of  it  are  wholly 
untouched.  The  missionaries  who  live  up  there  say 
that  neither  they,  nor  the  Germans,  who  have  also  a 
small  work  in  that  country,  will  be  able  to  do  more ; 
they  would  gladly  welcome  us,  and  indeed  are  urgent 
that  we  should  come.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  in  all 
probability  Ovamboland  will  remain  as  it  is  to- day : 
the  larger  part  completely  unevangelised ; souls  for 
whom  Christ  died  never  hearing  His  voice,  or  having 
the  chance  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
It  is  true  that  these  people  have  not  the  same  claim 
on  us  as  the  natives  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabili- 
land  : but  they  have  quite  as  strong  a claim  as  the 
natives  in  what  is  now  the  Diocese  of  Lebombo*  had 
when  that  was  formed  : and  the  British  white  popula- 
tion up  the  west  coast  is  far  larger  than  that  in  the 
corresponding  Diocese  on  the  east  coast. 

It  seemed,  then,  that  it  might  be  well  to  place  a 
Bishop  and  a priest  together  at  Walfisch  Bay  (one 
of  whom  would,  as  a general  rule,  be  itinerating),  and 
two  priests  together  at  some  spot  in  Ovamboland  : 
and  so  to  begin,  on  a small  scale,  a work  which 
might,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  grow  to  large  pro- 
portions. But  for  the  realisation  of  such  a scheme 
two  things  were  necessary  : funds,  and  the  permis- 
sion of  the  German  Government. 

And  here  two  disappointments  have  to  be 
chronicled.  The  very  least  annual  income  for  a 
* This  Diocese  lies  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
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work  such  as  has  been  sketched  out  would  be 
£1,000:  and  it  is  not  likely  that  South  Africa,  with 
the  pressing  claims  of  Mashonaland  and  Lebombo, 
could  contribute  much.  We  should  have  to  look,  as 
we  always  have  looked  in  our  beginnings  of  work,  to 
the  S.P.G.  for  help.  But  the  Society,  with  an 
income  wholly  inadequate  to  all  that  it  has  to  do, 
could  not  do  more  than  express  its  hearty  sympathy 
and  interest  ; and  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  making 
any  grant.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  mattered 
less  that  the  German  Consul-General  in  Capetown 
twice  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  grant  permission  to  any 
other  religious  body  to  take  up  work  in  Ovamboland. 

This  meant  that  one  was  forced  to  fall  back  on 
the  wholly  inferior  scheme  of  placing  someone  alone 
at  Walfisch  Bay,  to  superintend  the  congregation 
there  and  travel  about  in  the  interior  among  our 
Church-people.  The  difficulty  of  providing  episcopal 
ministrations,  and  of  supplementing  the  grant  of 
£100  which  the  S.P.G.  kindly  allows  for  Walfisch 
Bay,  still  remained. 

The  matter  was  fully  discussed  by  the  Soutii 
African  Bishops  in  January,  1904.  A proposal  was 
made  which  would  have  met  both  these  difficulties, 
but  it  did  not  commend  itself  on  other  grounds  to 
the  Bishops  as  a whole,  and  finally  the  Bishops 
resolved  to  do  their  best  to  find  a suitable  priest,  and 
the  necessary  funds,  and  to  take  it  in  turns  to  supply 
the  needful  confirmations.  The  continuation  of  the 
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war  in  German  South-West  Africa  has  for  the  present 
prevented  any  further  action  : and  one  can  only  wait 
and  see  how  things  will  be  when  the  country  is  at 
peace  again. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  West  Coast  might 
be  worked  in  combination  with  St.  Helena.  This 
seems  to  me  wholly  impossible,  both  on  the  score  of 
expense  and  waste  of  time.  St.  Helena  is  reached 
from  Capetown  once  a month  only  by  steamer. 
Similarly  Walfisch  Bay  is  reached  once  a month 
only  from  Capetown  by  steamer.  These  steamers 
belong  to  different  lines,  and  do  not  run  in  con- 
nection with  each  other.  The  unfortunate  Bishop 
would  be  compelled  to  have  a home  in  the  Island, 
another  at  the  Bay,  and  a third  at  Capetown,  where 
he  would  be  compelled  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
waiting  for  a steamer  to  convey  him  elsewhere. 

I would,  however,  make  in  all  seriousness  another 
suggestion : that  Walfisch  Bay  (like  Tristan  d’Acunha) 
would  make  a very  good  home  for  a retired  Bishop. 
The  place  is  healthy,  and  the  work  would  lie  well 
within  the  powers  of  a man  (say)  of  sixty-five.  Why 
is  it  necessary  for  retired  Bishops  as  a rule  to  go  to 
England  ? In  many  cases,  they  would  be  infinitely 
more  useful  abroad.  South  Africa  could  certainly 
find  work  for  two.  Who  will  volunteer  ? 

It  is  a comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  I am  not  alone 
in  hoping  that  something  may  be  done.  The  letter 
sent  to  me  after  my  return  by  the  Capetown  Clerical 
Society  expresses  just  such  a desire  as  I feel  myself, 
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when,  speaking  of  these  journeys,  it  says,  ‘ Sperare 
etiam  audemus  fore  ut  . . . per  Divinum  auxilium 
summo  usui  Hcclesias  eveniant  ’ (‘  We  would  also  hope 
that  by  the  help  of  God  they  may  result  in  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Church  ’).  I desire  no  better 
words  with  which  to  end  this  book. 


APPENDIX 


A LETTER  written  by  Bishop  Hartzell  on 
June  27  gives  the  following  interesting 
information  about  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Mission. 

‘ In  1885  Bishop  William  Taylor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  landed  with  a company  of  Mis- 
sioned at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  ...  In  1897  Bishop 
J.  C.  Hartzell  succeeded  Bishop  Taylor.  . . . The 
present  (1905)  stations  and  their  equipments  and 
some  of  the  results  are  as  follows  : 

‘ St.  Paul  dc  Loanda. — Four  missionaries,  two  com- 
modious two-story  buildings,  one  a residence  and 
dormitory,  and  the  other  for  Church  and  school 
work ; a day-school  for  Portuguese,  with  enrolment 
of  nearly  100;  a good  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  prosperous  Native  Church  and  school, 
both  in  the  city  and  native  town.  Loanda  has  a 
population  of  5,000  Portuguese,  and  25,000  Natives. 

‘ Quivugna. — 200  miles  from  coast.  Several  sub- 
stantial buildings,  including  residences,  Church, 
school-house,  industrial  shops,  printing-house,  etc. ; 
four  missionaries;  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John 
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have  been  put  into  the  Kimbundu  language ; a 
monthly  paper  is  published  ; a handbook  of  doctrines, 
and  ritual  and  hymns  has  been  issued  in  Native 
tongue.  ...  A number  of  substations  are  occupied. 

‘ Pungo  A ndongo. — Twenty  miles  further  inland,  a 
Government  town;  good  property;  residence  of  the 
Presiding  Elder ; three  missionaries ; Church  and 
school,  and  native  village  work. 

* Malange. — 400  interior,  a Portuguese  town.  A 
square  of  ground  and  buildings,  but,  for  lack  of 
means  and  workers,  but  little  being  done  at  this 
point. 

* Qucssua. — P'our  miles  from  Malange.  Here  there 
is  a large  farm,  a Church,  boys’  school  and  girls’ 
school,  and  beginning  of  industrial  shops.  There 
are  several  good  outside  stations. 

‘The  entire  property  of  the  Mission  in  Angola  is 
worth  perhaps  £8,000.  The  number  of  missionaries 
is  11,  and  Native  members  near  500,  and  as  many 
more  in  day-  and  Sunday-schools.’ 

It  has  been  an  extreme  satisfaction  to  read  of  the 
appointment  of  Herr  von  Lindiquist  to  the  post  of 
Governor  of  German  South-West  Africa.  His  many 
friends  will  feel  that  it  is  a good  augury  for  the 
future  of  the  country. 
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